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| TEACHERS AROUND THE WORLD 


I AM A TEACHER in the Philippines. When it rains, there is a river flowing through 
my classroom, for the building has no roof.” 

“I am a teacher in Austria. I lived through the Nazi occupation. Now, at the 
end of nine years, I am tired, and we still have to struggle for a bare existence.” 

“T am a teacher in Greece. Schools were bombed and destroyed in my country. 
Children were out of school for five years. How can we make up for those lost years 
in children’s lives that were filled with horror and starvation, a time when children 
were educated for death?” 

“IT am a teacher in .”’ Name your country and there will be a problem 
situation. Today, wherever there are schools and teachers, there are difficulties to 
be faced. But problems of teachers in the United States dwindle into nothingness 
in comparison with those of teachers in other lands. We have only to inform our- 
selves to realize that we have a responsibility for reaching out a friendly hand to 
some teacher half the world away who needs a boost in morale that can come from 
receiving school materials, a professional magazine or book, a popular magazine, 
a gift of clothing, a friendly letter. But what is most important to that other teacher, 
whether in the Philippines, Austria, or Greece, or any other country, is the feeling 
that someone, in a position similar to hers, is really concerned about her. As a 
teacher in a war-devastated country wrote recently to a friend, “I am not sure if 
you will believe in my words, but this most gentle, this natural good will to help 
and to sympathize with us, means much more to me than what you really do for me.” 

Multiply that expression of one teacher’s personal feeling by the hundreds or the 
thousands, and you will have welded such bonds of friendship that in another 
generation understanding of other peoples of the world will be much more genuine 
and realistic than it can ever be through the mere study of books. 

Suppose you had been cut off from the rest of the world for nearly ten years. 
What would be your feelings, your thoughts, your attitudes, both personally and 
professionally? As you met girls and boys in the classroom, what interpretation of 
life and living, of ideals, of one-world, of politics and government, economics, 
culture, and ethical considerations would you be in a position to give these children 
or young people? Would the experiences of the war years have embittered you, 
made you more determined than ever to help build a new world, more democratic, 
more autocratic, more or less something than you had been before? We have heard 
many times and in many different ways that teachers are people. They are as human 
as persons in any other walk of life, and they have similar problems to solve in 
the post-war world, with the added responsibility of teaching boys and girls. 

The life of a teacher in a war-devastated country is not easy. Fundamental human 
needs are much the same the world around. There are first of all the basic problems 
of living—food, clothing, shelter, fuel, and transportation. The food ration in 
many parts of the world is less than half what well-fed people in the United States 
take for granted. Our counterparts in the Philippines, Austria, Greece, China, 
France, Italy, India cannot walk into a dime store to buy toothpaste, into a shoe 
store to buy shoes, into a drugstore to buy vitamines, into a department store to 
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buy hose. Stores are bare of goods, prices are sky high, and money is scarce. It 
requires searching, time-consuming effort and energy just to keep life going. What 
time is left for teaching and studying? It is only as we put ourselves in the other 
person’s place that we catch some inkling of how complicated living and teaching 
can be. 

We must realize that education is the product of the total culture of any nation 
and that differences in educational systems and in ourselves as teachers are due to 
factors that grow out of the life of the people. We teachers in the United States, 
for example, are believers in the principle that every child should have the oppor- 
tunity for a free public education for a period of at least twelve years. Such is not 
held to be the right of children in many other lands. Teachers themselves may not 
subscribe to this principle. It is this privilege of free public education which distin- 
guishes children in this country from their fellows in other lands. There, the fact 
that the family is poor or that there is no room in the professions determines whether 
a child will complete his education at the end of six, seven, or eight years in school, 
or whether he will have a chance to go as far as his ability will take him. This 
situation cannot be changed overnight, but we as teachers the world around can 
help to arrive at some common objectives for every child. 

There should be a common bond that unites teachers regardless of race or lan- 
guage. It should be possible for us to compare likenesses and differences in ways 
of teaching and learning, to develop genuine understanding of the philosophy 
which underlies these activities so that we can discuss on paper the ‘‘why”’ of our 
procedures and practices with other teachers wherever they may be. 

A group of teachers in Los Angeles, in the year 1934, made a gesture of friend- 
ship that lives today in the little village of Hallein, near Salzburg, Austria. There, 
close by the old Stadtkirche, is the house in which the writer of the music for the 
“song from Heaven’’—'‘Silent Night’’—lived and died. On the one side of the 
simple doorway is his grave. On the other is a bronze tablet which reads— 

Franz X Gruber 
In Honor of a Teacher 
For His Universal Message 
Of Peace and Good Will. 
Presented by the teachers of Los Angeles, California 
1934 
May there be many more such expressions of friendship and appreciation among 
all teachers round tlie world! 
HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
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We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Philip James Bailey 














Tax TEACHERS OF CANADA 


SAMUEL RALPH LAYCOCK 


i ACCORDANCE with Canada’s constitu- 
tion, the control of education is vested 
in the provincial governments rather than 
in the federal government. Since, in Quebec 
province, the department of education is 
divided into a Roman Catholic section and 
a Protestant section, there are virtually ten 
provincial departments of education in Can- 
ada. 

At the head of each provincial depart- 
ment of education is a minister of education 
who is not only a member of the cabinet 
but also a member of the legislature. The minister of education is responsible for 
the direction of all educational matters in the province and is directly accountable 
to the legislature and to the citizens of the province. The minister is assisted in his 
work by permanent officials of the civil service, headed by a deputy-minister. These 
officials are all trained educators and are appointed rather than elected. The training 
and certification of teachers is a responsibility of the minister, who acts on the 
advice of the permanent officials of his department. 

There are in Canada approximately eighty thousand teachers of whom about 
three-quarters are women. Less than one-third of the teachers of Canada teach in 
cities. About one-fifth teach in towns and villages. Nearly one-half teach in rural 
schools, though a considerable number of these are rural schools with more than 
one classroom in operation. However, there are approximately twenty thousand 
.teachers in Canada who teach in one-room rural schools. It is obvious that the 
number of rural teachers required in Canada is still very great. This fact is tied up 
with the present teacher shortage. Because of the isolation of most rural schools 
and of the poor living accommodation usually available to rural teachers, very few 
young people are willing to train to become teachers in rural districts. Certainly 
those reared in urban environments are unwilling to do so. 

The story of the salaries paid to Canadian teachers is a rather sordid one. It 
indicates a low view of the job of the teacher on the part of Canadian citizens. The 
view that has been the prevailing one is that the work of the teacher is that of a 
filling-station attendant. All the teacher does is to press the valve which connects 
the tank of knowledge in the textbook with the child’s mind. Such a job, the public 
thinks, can be done by any immature and untrained person so long as such person 
has “‘passed” the examination of a grade a little in advance of that of the pupils 
to be taught. Fundamentally, the teacher shortage is due to (a) low salaries paid 
to teachers, and (b) the low prestige accorded to teaching and teachers. So long 
as the public focuses its attention on the teaching of subject-matter rather than on 
the social-engineering task of developing the personality, the character, and the 
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basic emotional, social, and intellectual development of children, just so long will 
there be a teacher shortage. 

In 1946, the average (median) salary of teachers in eight Canadian provinces 
(Quebec excepted) was $1308. It was $1926 for city teachers, $1388 for town 
and village teachers, $1290 for teachers in rural schools of more than one room, 
and $1181 for one-room rural schools. While teachers’ salaries have been increased 
considerably since 1946, the increase has probably not kept pace with the increase 
in the cost of living. In the light of increased taxes and the higher cost of living, 
most Canadian teachers are probably worse off financially than they were in 1939. 

In 1946, over ten per cent of Canadian teachers held temporary certificates or 
were teaching on a permit. Another three per cent were third-class teachers and 
nineteen per cent were second-class teachers. Only 62 per cent of Canada’s teachers 
held a first-class certificate or better. A first-class certificate usually involves high 
school graduation and one year of training in a normal school. The percentage of 
Canada’s teachers who hold university degrees is not available. 

The teacher shortage in Canada is still very serious. Various solutions have been 
proposed and tried. These include lowering the standard for entrance to teacher- 
training institutions, use of short term training courses, “‘sitters’” in schools, cor- 
respondence courses for pupils, the granting of permits to teach to unqualified 
persons, the closing of schools which have a small enrolment, the improvement of 
living and working conditions for teachers, and the increasing of salaries. Teachers’ 
organizations have proposed that the problem be solved by the granting of con- 
siderable federal aid to education, by Canadian-wide salary schedules, by raising 
standards of entrance to teacher-training schools, by the elimination of a number 
. of the present certificates and the institution of uniform basic certificates, by closing 
small-enrolment schools, by instituting adequate pensions for teachers, by sabbatical 
leave, and by improvement in the teacher’s living and working conditions. 

It would seem to the writer that most of the solutions proposed will be inadequate 
unless the teachers, school officials, and educational leaders institute an extensive 
and adequate program of public relations which will develop in the public a new 
conception of what schools are for, what children’s needs are, and the kind of 
teacher needed to promote the all-round growth of children—physically, socially, 
emotionally, and intellectually. 

One encouraging feature of teachers’ salaries in Canada is the increasing tendency 
to give men and women equal pay for equal work and to make qualifications and 
experience the basis for salary schedules rather than the grade of which the teacher 
has charge. It is increasingly obvious to public authorities that a skilled and well 
qualified teacher of Grade I should receive the same salary as a similarly skilled and 
qualified teacher of Grade VIII or Grade XI. There is also an increasing tendency 
for salary schedules to be negotiated by professional bodies of teachers rather than 
remaining a matter of private arrangement between the individual teacher and the 
local board of trustees. 

In the past few years, the teachers of Canada have made great strides in setting 
up provincial teachers’ organizations. In five provinces (British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Ontario, and New Brunswick) the organization is statutory—that is, 
all teachers are, by statute, members of the provincial body of teachers. In one other 
province (Manitoba) the statute provides that all teachers shall belong to the pro- 
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vincial body unless they specifically “‘write themselves out.”” While there are provin- 
cial teachers’ organizations in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Quebec, these 
are not yet on a statutory basis. 

The legislature of the Province of Saskatchewan has recently given the Saskatche- 
wan Teachers’ Federation disciplinary powers on much the same basis as the medical, 
legal, and other professions have disciplinary powers over their members. The Sas- 
katchewan Teachers’ Federation can now discipline its members for professional 
misconduct or conduct not becoming a teacher. 

All the provincial teachers’ organizations (except the organization of the Roman 
Catholic teachers of Quebec) are linked together in a national federation, The 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. This has a membership of over 54,000. It has 
recently established a national office at the national capital at Ottawa with a full- 
time secretary in charge. 

All but one of the Canadian provinces have made provision for pensions for 
teachers. Since the matter is one for each provincial legislature to settle, the regu- 
lations concerning superannuation vary from province to province. It is obvious 
that a teachers’ pension plan which is equitable and reasonably generous is one of 
the most important factors in attracting to the profession young men and women 
who have the qualities which a good teacher should possess. 

There are certain general trends in pension plans for Canadian teachers. First of 
all, there is a growing tendency to base pensions on years of service rather than on 
the salary earned by the teacher during his years of teaching. This view emphasizes 
the value of the service given by the teacher to the children of Canada, whether it 
be in a small rural school or a large city high school. Secondly, the general tendency 
is for teachers’ pension allowances to consist of two parts: (a) the service portion 
of the pension, based on the teacher's years of service; and (b) an annuity portion, 
based on the accumulated contributions of the teacher with interest. The service 
portion of the pensions is provided for entirely by the contributions of the provin- 
cial government or the school board employing the teacher, or shared by both. 

Some cities in Canada have provision for the accumulation of sick pay so that 
a teacher who has lost no time for sickness may, at the end of a ten-year period, 
be allowed a sabbatical year at sixty per cent of full salary. 

For some years prior to World War II, teacher training in the provinces of Can- 
ada had come to present a fairly uniform pattern. Elementary school teachers grad- 
uated from high school and then were given a one-year course in a normal school. 
At the completion of this course, students were awarded an Interim First Class 
Certificate. Secondary school teachers usually took their Bachelor of Arts degree 
in a college of liberal arts and then were given a one-year teacher-training course 
at a university. Subsequently, these teachers might do further work for the Bachelor 
of Education or Master of Education degrees. 

Since World War II, a new pattern of teacher-training is growing up. In the 
Province of Alberta, all teacher-training is conducted by the Faculty of Education 
of the provincial university and is controlled by a Teacher-Training Board, in 
which the University, the Department of Education, and the Teachers’ Federation 
are represented. The normal schools of the province have been absorbed into the 
Faculty of Education of the University, which now gives a four-year undergraduate 
course leading to the Bachelor of Education degree. Certificates of various grades 
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are granted at the end of the first, second, and fourth years. 

In the Province of Saskatchewan, the University has not taken over the normal 
schools, but it now provides a four-year undergraduate course leading to the 
Bachelor of Education degree. Students who have taken a year’s training in the 
normal school are given credit for this training as the first year of the Bachelor of 
Education course. At the end of the second year of the university course, students 
are awarded a Junior High School or a Superior Certificate. At the end of the 
fourth year, they are eligible for an Interim High School Certificate or an Ele- 
mentary Specialist’s Certificate. If a student takes both the Bachelor of Education 
and Bachelor of Arts degrees, he is eligible for an Advanced Certificate. 

The four-year undergraduate courses leading to the Bachelor of Education degree 
at the Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan are a combination of academic and 
professional classes. 

Whatever the arrangement for teacher-training in the Canadian provinces, the 
right of certification is jealously preserved for the Minister of Education acting 
on the advice of his permanent officials. 

Teaching in Canada is only in its swaddling clothes so far as being a profession 
goes. The fact which makes doctors, lawyers, dentists, or teachers a profession is 
not that of a close-knit or powerful professional organization. Nor is it the posses- 
sion of a high school graduation diploma or a B.A. or M.A. degree. These are 
shared with hundreds of other citizens and are characteristic of no one group. 
Rather, a profession becomes such when its members are in possession of a body 
of professional knowledge and a set of professional skills which are unique to that 
profession. There is now available for teachers such knowledge and such skills. 
They are to be found in the fields of philosophy of education, history of education, 
the psychology of adjustment, the psychology of learning, the psychology of indi- 
vidual differences, child and adolescent psychology, educational administration, and 
methodology. Unfortunately, only a relatively small portion of Canadian teachers 
are in possession of more than a mere smattering of such knowledge. Only as teach- 
ers put themselves in possession of this professional knowledge will they truly be- 
come a profession and be so regarded by the public. Teachers’ organizations would, 
therefore, do well to take active steps to promote the professional growth of their 
members in addition to increasing their professional consciousness and improving 
their legal and financial status. Teachers must deserve to be considered social en- 
gineers. Then, they can rightly demand to be paid and treated accordingly. 





It is not he that enters upon any career, or starts in any race, but he that runs 
well and perseveringly that gains the plaudits of others, or the approval of his 
Own conscience. 


Alexander Campbell 














Tex ENGLISH TEACHER IN 
A POST-WAR WORLD 


CHRISTINA M. MALCOLM 


ROM September 9, 1946, to July 31, 1947, I lived as an exchange teacher in 
Fisentiey Yorkshire, England. My professional situation was ideal. Barnsley, a 
mining and manufacturing town of 75,090 in the North Midlands, has one of the 
best and most progressive educational systems in England. Mr. H. V. Lightfoot, 
Director of Education, could not have been more cooperative or more in sympathy 
with the aims of the exchange. The fact that I was an extra teacher in the system 
made it possible for me to become acquainted with schools, not only in Barnsley, 
but in the cities nearby. 

In Doncaster (population 70,270) I visited Park Infant School, a modern school 
of 372 pupils, three to seven years of age, where teaching from activity and ex- 
perience is stressed; the School for the Deaf in Sheffield (population 520,680) 
where competent teachers had taught totally deaf children to do beautiful choral 
speaking and country dancing; and Kingston High School, a “mixed” school in 
much-blitzed Hull (population 322,200) where teachers and pupils are fortunate 
in having the most modern school building in England, completed just prior to 
the war. 

I taught in two different schools: September 9 to January 13, at Racecommon 
Road Modern School for Girls, with an enrolment of 220 children, eleven to fifteen 
years of age, and a staff of twelve; January 13 to July 30, at Barnsley Girls’ High 
School with an enrolment of 700 girls from eleven to eighteen years, with a staff 
of thirty-two women. 

In order to know the English school teacher, it would be well to understand the 
types of schools in which she teaches, for 
the educational system is quite different 
from ours. Until a child begins his sec- 
ondary education, promotion is based on 
age. 

From the age of two to five, he may 
attend the nursery school. This school was 
organized during the war for children 
from six months to five years old to relieve 
the home situation of the working mother. 
Since teachers were scarce, mothers vol- 
unteered, taking special courses to fit them 
for emergency teaching. Many of them 
are still carrying on; in fact, we find an 
occasional grandmother doing an excellent 
piece of work. 

When he is five, the child enters the in- 
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fant school, from which at seven, he is promoted to the junior primary school. In 
the junior primary school, the teacher's responsibility is heavy, for at eleven the 
pupil tries his scholarship examination. At this time, the parent is as nervous as 
the child, for failure means he cannot enter high school. 

Prior to the “Education Act of 1944,” four out of every five children left school 
at the age of fourteen to go to work. They could not pay the “fees.’’ Now that second- 
ary education is free, everyone may have a high school education. However, with 
little building in progress as a result of the war, the high schools cannot accommodate 
all those who qualify. As an alternative for the high school for girls and grammar 
school for boys, the child may enter a technical school, and, if he qualifies for neither 
the high school nor the technical college, there remains the secondary modern school 
where he stays until fifteen, the present school-leaving age. In the secondary schools 
which are not co-educational (mixed), the boys have men teachers and the girls 
women teachers. Schools are not ‘‘multilateral’’ as in America, i.e., the pupils are 
placed in the various secondary schools according to I.Q., achievement, and aptitude. 
This fact facilitates the work of the teacher, especially in the high school. 

Most teachers receive their education at a teacher's training college which gives 
a three-year course or a university which grants a degree. In general, all high school 
teachers hold a degree. 

Because of the present shortage of teachers, the Ministry of Education has insti- 
tuted the “Emergency Training College for Teachers” where a person may take 
a forty-two-week course to qualify as a teacher in primary, junior, and secondary 
modern schools. Stanley Training College in Wakefield, Yorkshire, is one of these. 
The buildings are “‘pre-fabs” used during the war to house Dutch children. Nissen 
huts will serve to accommodate later registrants. The registration is typical of the 
times. In 1947 there were 152 students: ninety-one married men, one bachelor, and 
sixty women, five of whom were married. At least half of these had seen war duty. 
During the summer months in a seven weeks’ period, the student body was an- 
nouncing the arrival of six babies. 

Salaries of teachers are uniform throughout England with the exception of those 
living in London. There the salaries are higher because of the greater cost of living. 
Let us not forget that the income tax in England is a fifty per cent tax. 

Outmoded buildings, overcrowded and drab classrooms—these are normal con- 
ditions in the English school today. In March, however, the dingy classroom takes 
on an air of springtime festivity. Hyacinths, daffodils, and narcissi are in bloom 
and their perfume permeates even the bare corridors. The nurtured bulbs, watched 
over for weeks with anxious care, have blossomed forth. Pupil and teacher alike 
can enjoy the spring beauty through the corridor-glassed windows of every class- 
room. 

Just the advent of spring helps to soften the hardships of the English teacher, 
for she works under great difficulties. In many schools, a child never has a book 
to himself—he must always share it. Seven hundred girls in Barnsley Girls’ High 
School have outgrown the present thirty-nine-year-old building. There are two 
forms with desks in the corridor. One “‘traveling form’ has no permanent class- 
room. This year, in fact, girls of the “Upper Sixth” have been holding classes 
across the street from the school in a small chapel with no desks and little heat. 
Teaching materials are scarce: paper inferior and little of it; books dilapidated; 
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magazines a luxury. In many schools throughout England, when little children are 
drawing their Christmas holly and berries, inspired by their teacher, they must 
imagine the berries red and the holly green, for they have no colored crayons. 

For some people, warmth is a morale lifter, but not for the English teacher. The 
maximum temperature of a British schoolroom is 58°; the normal temperature is 
50°, and the English weather is unpredictable. Even in the warmest spring, June 
and July are cold and rainy, and people wear their winter clothes. The temperatures 
of July tenth were exactly those of January second—low 52°, high 59°. Before 
August arrived, however, London was sweltering at 92°. 

One admires the courage of the British children and their teachers. In 1947, 
England was experiencing the worst winter in fifty years, a winter with which she 
was unprepared to cope. All elementary schools were closed. The technical and 
high schools remained open. For six weeks, teachers and pupils trudged to school 
in deep snow over uncleared roads. Our classrooms, due to the existing coal short- 
ages, had temperatures of from thirty-six to thirty-eight degrees above zero. Periodi- 
cally we gave three minutes of “‘physical jerks,” for the children’s hands became 
too numb with cold to hold their pens. However, all carried on, and there was no 
complaining. The unusually heavy snowfall was a new and exciting experience. 
Never had they seen such huge drifts, such mammoth icicles, such a transformed 
countryside. 

They have no time to waste deploring unpleasant conditions. They have too 
much to do. Last year at the ‘‘American Exhibition’’ held in the school library the 
children contributed pennies to the amount of ten shillings which they and their 
librarian insisted on my bringing home to the Junior Red Cross of Port Chester 
High School. This year they raised enough money to buy a new piano for the 
assembly hall and to contribute £75 to the ‘United Nations Appeal for Children.” 

Extra-curricular activities, with the exception of sports, are at a minimum, club 
meetings taking place usually during the hour and a half dinner period. Scholarship 
is of paramount importance, for higher education is a privilege. This the high 
school teacher appreciates. On the last day of school, the headmistress reads to the 
student body the names of the girls in each form in order of their scholarship rank. 

The English high school is a combination of our junior and senior high schools. 
The pupils of each year are grouped into streams: A, Alpha, B, C, and D, depend- 
ing on their I.Q. and achievement. The pupil’s program, called “timetable,” is then 
made out according to her aptitudes and ability. In the fifth year, at about the age 
of sixteen, she tries the examination for her “‘school certificate.” She may then stay 
on to work for the “higher school certificate” and to prepare for the university 
entrance examination. In fact, the first year of college work would be done in the 
high school over there. 

All examinations are taken very seriously, The teacher who “‘invigilates” the 
examination enters a room filled with the nervous tension of the impending ordeal. 
The candidate may be somewhat reassured by seeing on the teacher's desk a bottle 
of smelling salts and one of aromatic spirits of ammonia. She hopes she will need 
neither, but their presence is reassuring. 

The high school curriculum is similar to ours, but geography is taught throughout 
the five. years; and arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, called “maths,” are taught 
simultaneously, with a comprehensive examination at the end. Scripture is a required 
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subject. Domestic science includes housecraft, mothercraft, needlework, and cook- 
ery. French and German are the modern languages usually taught. In the Firth 
Park Grammar School for Boys, Sheffield, there are teachers for four modern lan- 
guages, including Italian and Russian. 

Sports play an important part in the life of the English man and woman, so the 
physical education program is a full one. A few schools have their own swimming 
pools, otherwise the “P.T.” teacher takes them to the public “baths.” Tennis, 
rounders, cricket, stool bali (preparation for cricket) are the summer sports; netball, 
hockey, and organized games like ‘‘skittles’’ make up the winter schedule. English 
country dances, national dances, and creative dancing have their place in the time- 
table. At Kingston High School, a mixed school in Hull, when the weather is 
unfavorable for ‘‘P.T.”” outdoors, the gymnasium classes meet in the big hall for 
ballroom dancing. 

The British tempo of living, even in school, is much slower than ours. The driv- 
ing urge to rush is absent; the day moves along smoothly and easily for both pupil 
and teacher with little hustle and bustle. To be sure, the teacher may emerge from 
the house into the darkness of a winter’s morning to encounter a ghost world en- 
gulfed in a dense fog, and buses do not operate in dense fog or in slippery or 
stormy weather. It is unlikely that she has a car. Cars are hard to buy and expensive 
to maintain. Besides, a fifty horsepower car costs $200 a year in taxes. Petrol is 
rationed and expensive. 

The teacher arrives at school to enter a cold staff room, the low-burning fire 
barely started. It is in the staff room that she has her desk and spends her free 
periods. She reports to her room at nine o'clock to “take the register’ and accom- 
pany her class to morning devotions and again for the “prep” period at the close 
of the school day. The pupils stay in their form rooms for all classes, the teacher 
- going from class to class. As a result, the halls are quieter, and confusion is avoided. 
The mid-morning fifteen-minute coffee period for the teacher gives the pupil time 
to relax and drink her bottle of milk provided by the Government. In the nursery 
and infant schools, each child receives free milk, orange concentrate, cod liver oil, 
and vitamin pills; in the junior and secondary modern schools, free milk and vita- 
mins. When the closing hour is four o'clock, there is a mid-afternoon break, and 
the staff has tea. The teacher leaves soon after school, but should she be detained, 
the dietician may serve tea in the staff room. At the end of the school day, the 
English teacher is less tired than her counterpart on this side of the Atlantic. 

Dungarees and shirts present no problem to the teacher. The school uniform 
eliminates this. Not only in school, but outside as well, the standards of conduct 
of the English pupil are high. Her school is identified by the uniform she wears, 
and she must uphold the traditions of her school. That is why it is important not 
to walk more than two abreast on leaving the school; that is why she is made to 
share the responsibility for the orderliness of school property. Of course, the head- 
mistress does her part. 

When the loveliest spring since the Normandy invasion arrived in England after 
that dreadful winter of 1947, the Headmistress of Barnsley Girls’ High School 
read the following notice in a special assembly: 

“Litter. Beginning on Monday we revert to the scheme abandoned last term on 
account of snow—one form to be responsible each day, to stay after 3:45 to tidy 
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up if the state of the grounds is not satisfactory. Corridors, cloakrooms, and lobbies 
are included.” 

One of our exchange teachers, after her return to America, wrote me: “I miss 
the fine manners and modulated voices of the English children.” Good manners 
are everywhere more apparent than with us. This is especially noticeable in the 
pupil-teacher relationship. The “‘traveling form” in Barnsley Girls’ High School 
traveled to any available room for class recitation. Each day just before the hour 
for English III B to convene, two eager girls would tap lightly at the staff room 
door to inquire for the American teacher. They had called to accompany her to the 
proper classroom. 

The pupils of the Latin II class might decide to give a play, which they would 
write and produce themselves, holding rehearsals during the dinner period. Each 
teacher would receive a written invitation. The play would be given in the big hall 
where there are few available chairs, always reserved for the teachers, the pupils 
squatting on the floor. 

Children do not work outside of school. In fact, the English boy cannot under- 
stand how the American boy can find time to work and still have adequate time 
to prepare his lessons. His headmaster does not expect him to spend his evenings 
in pleasure. On a school night his place is at home. 

The school has more authority over the child than the American school, and the 
English parent respects this authority. This fact was apparent to me when I attended 
Speech Day (Commencement) at a large boys’ high school in Sheffield. The head- 
master spoke straight from the shoulder to the parents of his boys. He told them 
that he set aside every Thursday afternoon to receive them; that it was their duty 
to come to school at least once a year to see how their money was being spent; that 
many of them did not even come to ‘Parents’ Day’’; that some of the boys were out 
four evenings a week with their parents’ consent. 

“How can they expect to do good work?” he asked. 

Finally, he said that any parent who had not seen him during the year should 
see him following the exercises to explain the reason. 

And what of the teacher herself? 

For six years her duties were more than doubled. She was evacuated with her 
classes to places of safety in far-away parts of the country. Some evacuees were 
placed in private homes and some were billeted in hotels, in which case it was the 
teacher who bore the responsibility even to the point of arrest in case an alert air- 
raid warden found that a careless child had left a light burning. 

She teaches forty weeks of the year with a six weeks’ summer vacation. At that 
time, a holiday to the continent would be possible if the Government allowed her 
to take more than £5 out of the country. That being forbidden at present, there is 
much to enjoy at home, if the weather is favorable. Nowhere in England is one 
more than seventy miles from the sea. In the South, one finds the climate relax- 
ing; in the North, invigorating. There are many homes which furnish “bed and 
breakfast’’ at a nominal cost. The big problem is to book early, for desirable accom- 
modations are reserved months in advance. 

The school year is divided into three terms. Toward the end of October, occurs 
the mid-term holiday of two days; in February, comes the second half-term holiday. 
Christmas brings three weeks, Easter two weeks, and Whitsuntide one week. This 
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past year, Princess Elizabeth’s wedding and the silver anniversary of Their Majesties, 
King George and Queen Elizabeth, were national holidays. 

Housing is a vital problem to the teacher, for one out of every three homes was 
bombed during the war. Many teach at home. Many own their homes. It is the girl 
from away who has great difficulty in finding suitable ‘‘digs,’’ usually a bed-sitting 
room. 

The teacher finds her social activities in community affairs. There may be, for 
instance, the “18+ Club,” the Choral Society, the Debating Club, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, and ‘Play Readings.” This past winter in Barnsley, 
the Headmaster of one of the primary schools directed “No, No, Nanette,” the 
cast composed of local talent. Should she live in a large city Sheffield, Manchester, 
or Leeds—she will have access to the best in music and the theatre. Social affairs 
begin at seven o'clock, for the last bus leaves at 10:30. Few homes have telephones 
and telephone kiosks are not conveniently accessible. As a result, His Majesty's 
mail replaces the telephone. 

The English teacher is still wearing her pre-war clothes. For the past year she 
has been allowed regularly four clothing coupons a month. If she maintains a 
home, these coupons must ke used to replenish her household linen, and a pair of 
sheets costs eight coupons. She pays eighteen coupons for a suit. Snagging nylons 
are no worry. There are no nylons. She joins the queue for full-fashioned rayons 
at three precious coupons a pair. No wonder that as soon as the weather permits, 
she appears stockingless. 

Necessities to us are luxuries to her. Cosmetics have 100 per cent tax. There are 
no professional manicures; no “cold waves.’’ The beautician cannot buy the ma- 
terials. One can procure an ordinary “‘perm.”’ 

She must eke out her coal supply of two and one-half tons a year. There is no 
central heating, and she can afford only one open fire. 

She may buy one to three eggs a month, two pints of milk, one ounce of butter, 
and four ounces of margarine a week. At Christmas, she was allowed an extra ten 
cents’ worth of meat. Beginning March 21, in order ‘‘to conserve dwindling cattle 
and sheep herds,”’ the Minister of Food cut the twenty cents’ weekly meat allow- 
ance to $0.1624 worth of fresh meat and $0.031/, worth of canned corned beef.” 
The week of July 4, she could have only ten cents’ worth of meat. In fact, she is 
living on 2681 calories per day, when before the war she could have 3000. 

She has twenty-eight food points a month for rationed foods. These do not 
permit her much variety, however. A can of Spam, for example, costs thirty-two 
points. 

In spite of her “super-austerity” living, the British teacher is a contented, opti- 
mistic, and happy person, vitally interested in her pupils and her work. She will 
doubtless live to a hearty old age. The British teacher does, for she is dauntless in 
spirit and rugged in body. 

One of my friends, headmistress of an infant school, invited me to have tea at 
her home with her and her mother, an ex-teacher, young and alert for her years. 
She is still enjoying life at ninety-one. 

So may we teachers, the world over, when we have finally closed our desks and 
laid aside our school books, have the enduring youth of our friend, that ex-school 
teacher of ninety-one! 




















Tex STATUS OF TEACHERS 
IN EGYPT 


AMIR BOKTOR 


I. INTRODUCTION 


TS article will present a picture of the various types of teachers in the different 
levels of education in Egypt. It is advisable to give a brief statement concerning 
the organization and administration of the Egyptian School System from the kinder- 
gartén to the university in order that the reader may have a clear idea of what is 
to follow. 

Owing to economic and social reasons, Egypt has a double track system com- 
prising (1) an elementary school system to reduce the illiteracy of the masses and 
teach the three R’s to their children, especially those inhabiting rural districts, and 
(2) a modern Europeanized system for the more privileged strata of society con- 
sisting of primary, secondary, and higher schools, culminating in the two state 
universities. In addition, there is a third system, quite separate and distinct. This 
is the system of Moslem theological education at the head of which stands the 
famous medieval university—Al-Azhar. 

The graduates of the elementary school system cannot follow the general system 
and pursue their education in secondary schools and higher institutions of learning. 
In other words, the elementary school is a blind alley. Only recently (1947-48), 
an attempt has been made to bridge the gap, and it is hoped that in a few years 
some of the promising children completing their studies in the elementary schools 
will be able to continue their education. Already 200 schools have been opened this 
year for this purpose. 

Apart from the schools just mentioned, there are, in addition, private schools 
and institutions of all types and levels. These, in turn, are either Egyptian or for- 
eign. The former are in fact a replica of public schools, only under private, char- 
itable, or parochial administration, but in the meantime strictly supervised and 
partly financed by the Ministry of Education. The curriculum, administration, and 
organization all follow practically the same regulations. Only since 1943-44 has 
the Ministry of Education been paying the salaries of all teachers in the primary 
schools which follow the government system of education, including practically 
all private Egyptian schools and a few foreign schools. The Ministry was obliged 
to do this because primary education for all children, boys and girls, has recently 
been made free. The elementary schools are all government controlled and free 
of charge. 

Foreign schools may be American, British, French, Italian, Greek, German, 
Jewish, or other. These are either parochial, missionary, or simply non-sectarian, 
non-denominational, just made to serve the particular community to which they 
belong. The great majority of these schools foilow their own curricula and have 
their own organization and administration. Whereas Egyptian private schools sub- 
mit their pupils to public government examinations at the end of the primary level, 
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at the end of the general secondary course (a four-year course), and at the end 
of the orientation or pre-professional course (a one-year course above the cultural 
secondary course), most foreign schools do not. Foreign schools have their own 
examinations, since the medium of instruction is not in Arabic and since the cur- 
ricula ate different. In Egyptian private schools, even promotion from year to year 
depends mainly on examinations conducted or supervised by the Ministry. The few 
foreign schools which follow the Government system of education have the same 
privileges and are under the same obligations as the Egyptian private schools. 

There are no Egyptian private institutions above the secondary level. With the 
exception of the American University, the French school of Law (Evening Classes), 
the British Institute, and the American College for Girls (Junior), there are no 
foreign institutes above the secondary level. In addition to these, there are inter- 
mediate technical schools (agricultural, industrial, and commercial), and, with a 
few exceptions, they are all government schools. 


II. TEACHER TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


From the above introduction it follows that there are the following types of 
teachers: 

. Elementary—all government, i.e., under the Ministry of Education 
Government primary (including kindergarten) 

Egyptian private primary 

Foreign private primary 

Government secondary 

Egyptian private secondary 

Foreign private secondary 

. Intermediate—mostly government 

Government higher, including the two State Universities (Fouad First at 
Cairo, and Farouk First at Alexandria) and various institutions on college 
level but not part of the two universities 

10. Teachers in foreign institutions of higher learning 

11. Teachers of Al-Azhar and its various branches (Moslem Theological). 

Most of the teachers listed above are recruited from, or prepared in, a different 
kind of institution. In this discussion, we differentiate between institutions belong- 
ing to the Ministry of Education and those that are private, whether Egyptian or 
foreign. 

In the case of foreign institutions, the teachers are recruited from various sources, 
and no definite principle is followed or any academic or professional standard 
required, in choosing teachers. Although there are exceptions, the standard of the 
typical teacher in foreign schools, both academic and professional, is on the whole 
low. These schools are outstanding because of the emphasis they place on the char- 
acter of the teacher, on all traits of personality: honesty, initiative, responsibility, 
conscientiousness, industry, devotion to task. In these allied qualities, the typical 
teacher in a foreign school surpasses, by leaps and bounds, the teachers of either 
the Government or the Egyptian private school, but in his background, stock-in- 
trade knowledge, professional training, and economic status he is far behind. 

Until recently teachers of Egyptian private schools were not much better prepared 
than their colleagues in foreign institutions. Since the Ministry has taken these 
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schools under their supervision, Egyptian private schools are approaching the stand- 
ard for teachers set by the Government schools. Nevertheless, there are many 
teachers who are not, according to government regulations, properly qualified, but 
whose long experience and efficiency entitle them to tenure. Some of the less effi- 
cient teachers are retained because there are not enough qualified personnel available 
to replace them. 

Government Schools (i.e. schools conducted by the Ministry of Education) have 
the most efficient and best qualified teachers because the Government is the only 
body that provides teacher-training institutions, with the exception of the American 
University at Cairo, which has a small department for training teachers in service. 
The Government teacher is also better paid, has a more permanent position, is 
guaranteed a pension, and has a lighter teaching load. 

The teacher in each level and type of Government school must be recruited from 
certain institutions, must fulfill certain assigned conditions, and must possess well- 
defined qualifications. No exceptions are made unless the demand exceeds the 
supply. In this case, the teacher is employed on a contractual basis, but with an 
unusually low salary and with none of the privileges of a qualified teacher. “Quali- 
fied” usually means a Government certificate or degree or its equivalent from a 
European or American institution. The following paragraphs describe briefly how 
the various types of teachers are prepared or recruited. 

1. Professors, associates, and teachers in the two state universities hold Ph.D. 
or M.A. or M.Sc. degrees from England, France, other European countries, 
or America. Demonstrators or readers hold B.A. or B.Sc. degrees and are 
usually working for higher degrees. 

2. Secondary school teachers (men or women) are required to be graduates of 
an Institute of Education, two years of professional training beyond and above 
a regular four year college course in one of the state universities. 

In case of a teacher shortage, the Ministry of Education relaxes its require- 
ments and accepts a B.A. or B.Sc. degree from either of the state universities 
or from abroad without additional professional training. 

3. Primary school teachers, until recently, were required to have the same quali- 
fications as secondary school teachers. After teaching ix primary schools, 
teachers were promoted to secondary schools. There are rvur institutions of 
education which prepare men teachers for primary schvols. 

The only institution which prepares women teachers for primary schools 
in Egypt is the Institute of Education for Women, Cairo. 

4. Intermediate school teachers are either graduates of the various university 
colleges, depending on the technical subjects they are teaching—agricultural, 
commercial, or industrial—or of a teacher training institution. 

5. Teachers of such special subjects as physical education, music, or home eco- 
nomics are prepared in special institutions. A large number, however, are 
employed only on the strength of mere experience without any special quali- 
fications. 

Teachers of Arabic are in a sense a special group who stand by themselves. 
They are recruited mainly from a special college which prepares teachers of 
Arabic, ‘Dar El Uloom” (House of Sciences), recently incorporated into the 
State University of Fouad I, Cairo. Although a few graduates of the Arabic 
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departments at each of the two State universities and the Azhar (Moslem 
Theological) university are qualified to teach Arabic, very few are allowed 
to compete with the graduates of ‘Dar El Uloom.” 

6. In Egyptian private schools, the minimum requirements for teaching in pri- 
mary schools are rather low, namely graduation from a secondary school. 
A great number of these teachers, however, are graduates of university colleges 
but have no professional training. This is because of the teacher shortage. 

7. Teachers of elementary schools are graduates of special teacher training insti- 
tutions, a six year course beyond the elementary school level. The cultural 
background of these teachers is weaker than that of teachers in primary schools. 

8. Teachers of Al-Azhar and the institution connected with it are usually gradu- 
ates of Al-Azhar University itself. 


III. TEACHERS’ SALARIES ° 


Teachers’ salaries in all government institutions and all Egyptian private schools 
controlled by the Government (and almost all are at present) are according to a 
fixed schedule based on the teacher's qualifications. Although it is difficult to con- 
vey to the American reader a clear picture of the Egyptian teacher’s financial status 
in terms of actual dollars, an attempt will be made to give a general account of 
teachers’ standard of living compared to the standard of others of approximately 
the same educational background. 

1. Full-fledged professors of the two state universities and their associates, on 
the whole, compare favorably with their colleagues in the best American 
universities as well as with the best of their colleagues in the Egyptian civil 
service. Instructors, readers, or demonstrators compare favorably with their 
colleagues in second rate American colleges and universities. Usually, how- 
ever, the doors of promotion are wide open for them, because of the lack of 
great competition; they are given every chance to secure their Ph.D. degree 
in the same university. 

2. Primary and secondary school teachers follow, in their salaries, a regular 
schedule similar to that of others in civil service of the same educational level. 
For instance, a graduate of a higher institute of education (i.e. a college grad- 
uate with two additional years of professional training) starts with $720.00 
annually, plus a substantial bonus. The system of promotion is complicated 
and depends more on extrinsic influence than on intrinsic merit. There is no 
fixed maximum salary, for a teacher may rise to be an under-secretary or even 
a Minister in the King’s Cabinet. Usually, however, the average teacher of 
this type reaches a salary of $2400.00 per annum by the time he retires with 
a pension. The pension depends on the number of years he has spent in 
service, varying-from full salary to a small fraction of it.* 

A teacher who is a graduate of a primary teachers training institution (i.e. 
three years above the secondary level) or a university college starts with an 
annual salary of $576.00 plus bonus and follows a similar system of promo- 
tion by which he may or may not catch up with the graduate of a higher 

institute of education; he may even surpass him. 













* As used in this paper, the dollar is the American dollar at the present official rate of exchange. 
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3. An elementary school teacher is the poorest of all. He starts with an annual 
salary of $288.00 plus bonus, with regular promotions by which, at best, he 
may reach $960.00 a year at the time he retires with pension. It must be 
remembered, however, that the majority of elementary school teachers live 
in rural districts where they pay almost nothing for lodging and have no way 
of spending money except for the bare necessities which are very few and 
cheap compared to those in a city. In this respect many elementary school 
teachers are far better off than their city colleagues who teach in primary 
schools with a double income. 

4, All other types of teachers, such as those in intermediate technical schools 
and religious Moslem schools of Al-Azhar, follow the same salary schedule. 

5. Private schools differ considerably as to teachers’ salaries. Up to recently very 
few of them could afford to offer decent salaries, and as far as I know, none 
of them offers pensions. Now, since the Ministry, for the last few years, has 
been paying the salaries of teachers in these schools and has been contributing 
towards their maintenance, conditions have improved considerably. A retire- 
ment system is being worked out, and it is reasonable to predict that in the 
near future teachers in these schools, of all levels, will have retirement advan- 
tages comparable with the average government teachers. They will never have, 
however, the opportunity of promotion to higher ranks and top salaries open 
to government teachers. 

6. Foreign private schools depend for their funds on students’ fees, contribu- 
tions from the local foreign communities to which they belong, or home 
donors or trustees. Under these conditions, the salaries in many of these 
institutions are low, the positions lack permanence, and pension arrangements 
are at present nonexistent. 

7. Summing up, it is safe to say that government and most of the non-govern- 
ment school teachers in Egypt, though worse off than their equals in other 
professions, are nevertheless better off than teachers in practically any Euro- 
pean country. In addition, a large number of them add to their income through 
private tutoring. 

Government teachers and teachers in most Egyptian private schools have a lighter 
teaching load than teachers in the United States. Twenty-five teaching periods a 
week (with no additional duties) are considered a maximum. A substantial number 
of teachers teach only fifteen to twenty periods a week. 

All government and Egyptian (but not all foreign) school teachers are paid 
monthly, including the three or more months of the summer holidays. 


IV. TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Unfortunately; Egypt is not forward in teachers’ organizations and activities. 
There is a Progressive Education Association in Cairo which concerns itself occa- 
sionally with technical matters, but its function is quite restricted because of its 
limited membership and government bureaucracy. Its members are practically all 
government teachers connected with the Institute of Education for Men. 

There are three other teachers’ associations with a relatively small membership. 
Their activities are almost all limited to efforts related to financial status. Profes- 
sional activities are almost nil. 
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There is only one professional education journal published by the Faculty of 
Education of the American University at Cairo. There is, however, a good Journal 
of Psychology published by professors of Fouad I University; this journal, how- 
ever, is not intended to serve the teaching profession. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN ALL TYPES AND LEVELS OF SCHOOLS 





Kind of Institutions Number of 
Teachers 
Moslem and Religious Education .......... ss ~ 959 
Private (National) Schools 
a eee LAN 2,052 
ee eee eee eimai es ee alee ie Be 219 
I II Fal ciaiis opi dine epee dees VERCENE TANS zi 3,440 
INE MIS 5b 3.5 Sei Gertie wh edie. o's ov are ove ps entails oe ies 603 
“Technical (Commercial & Industrial) ......... sid Baie s asus 153 
Private (Foreign) Schools ............ wives’ WIP As snd E8 has 3,594 
Government Schools 
SE ere iersiconeciae’ _ 16,271 
da ics ns. oie 49541 60.06 0.0.9 B08 bi naka doth sx ed i : 2,222 
Secondary (female) ........... BERR emee Me EMS Keto en aes 1,403 
SMe nidvy snips eae ese seceesses bse oseardpdiovie Lact dada Batten 2,508 
ae a ane Se am 
Technical (agricultural, commercial & industrial) . . 1,710 
dks wing bss digi dis wr gieie ens a « sti psi ea 
Se , . 38,141 








Population of Egypt, approximately 20 millions 
Cultivable area 13,000 square miles 
Literacy 25% 























Feacuuns IN NIGERIA 


BYO ITA 


Big xen are a social resource whose value is, in varying degrees, recognized in 
all lands. Their position as a resource of their land is usually not clearly under- 
stood, and this fact contributes to the peculiarly precarious position of the teacher 
everywhere and the paradox of undervaluation of the teacher. Few people have 
regarded the teacher as a significant part of “the wealth of the nation,” in the same 
sense they would regard minerals and cattle, capital and tools of production, and 
all the “raw” materials of culture. 

To be sure, the teacher is thought of as the soul of the people, the conscience 
of the race, the guardian of the spirit, and the shaper of destiny. But his shrine is 
so high and so far removed from the realistic world of flesh and blood, of yam 
and corn and clothes and shelter, that people usually forget about the teacher, him- 
self, except for brief moments. The teacher is left to take what care he can of his 
food and clothing, his shelter, and even his own education. Of course, the teacher 
has need of these things. He is a human being. He is a person, a soul, no doubt, 
but also a body with flesh and blood, with all the frailties that man is heir to. The 
teacher, in other words, is a human person, a vital natural resource of the land. The 
only trouble in his position is his isolation. Failure to integrate the teacher in the 
flux of life has deprived the earth of its salt. 

In all lands, the teacher belongs more or less to a “vanishing race.” In colonial 
lands like Nigeria, he is even more “the forgotten man.” Here, educational goods, 
like other goods, must be imported. And that means that the teachers are frustrated 
in giving expression to their creative energy. Since the ruling power is interested 
in efficient subjection of the subject races, its concern is not toward the best possible 
education, but rather toward the kind and number of teachers adequate to produce 
useful, obedient, civil servants and servile subjects. Thus, the reward of the teacher’s 
labor is so poor and his position and life so lacking in dignity and power that the 
teacher's talent must flow elsewhere and never into the area of his profession. 

Fortunately for the teacher, conceptions of life and education are changing. The 
teacher is realizing more and more that “life is real, life is earnest’’ and that he 
must fling himself unreservedly into its stream and share in controlling its move- 
ment and his own destiny. Capitalism, which rules enterprise in every colonial 
system, has introduced a strange factor which teachers in colonial lands are coming 
to regard as a redemptive agency. Trade unionism has followed capitalism as its 
inevitable twin brother, and the teacher, even in colonial situations, is waking to 
his vast power and position as a trade unionist. He is demanding and getting salaries 
and positions comparable with those enjoyed by workers in other fields of em- 
ployment. A recent threat to stage a nation-wide strike in Nigeria resulted in the 
doubling of salaries and further strengthening of the position of the teacher in 
Nigeria. To be sure, over ninety per cent of the teacher’s salary flows into the 
pocket of imperial enterprise; still, the teacher has realized the significance of his 
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place and power in the social economy and 
hope has welled up in his breast. The real 
tragedy, however, is that, though capitalism is 
still flourishing and the teacher under the pro- 
tecting majesty of trade unionism is also pros- 
pering, education is not prospering and human- 
ity is not served. The trade unionist and the 
capitalist are two thieves between whom man 
hangs. The capitalist seeks his profit in his roar- 
ing trade at the expense of the worker; the 
worker, left alone to look after his own wel- 
fare, seeks also his interest at the expense of 
his employer and of everybody. Neither educa- 
tion nor the people is served. Moreover, the 
rise of salaries and soaring prices, while help- 
ing a few civil servants and foreign enterprise, 
seriously dwarf African enterprise, which is the material root of African inde- 
pendence. Government under alien rule collects taxes to meet high salaries. African 
enterprise has no such power and yet must find the money to pay the rising wages 
of the laborer. Without the money to pay comparable wages, business causes talent 
to go elsewhere. What then does it profit the teachers if they gain the salaries and 
the “whole world” and lose their own soul? Education must be served and humanity 
must be served. 

Nigerian teachers are not integrated into the social economy because the concep- 
tion of education, school, and teacher as belonging to an imposed leisure system 
isolates them from the domain of serious business. Modern schools and activities 
may not belong to the category of ‘conspicuous waste’’ pictured by Veblen, but 
how many parents, teachers, children, and school managers have regarded vast 
expenditures on schools as genuine and economical investment to produce better 
education? Surely there must be a tacit assumption that the teacher belongs to a 
class that enjoys an imposed leisure and laziness, otherwise manufacturers of new 
souls could not be less paid and less respected than weavers of cloths and makers 
of cars and builders of houses and bridges. Quite in spite of the newer platitudes 
that education is life and that school is society, the teacher and his trade-are not 
regarded by most people as fundamental parts of the serious life of business and 
enterprise. 

The inhibition of creative energies and the failure to attract talented personnel 
have resulted in a mediocrity in the profession. The poor status of Nigerian youth 
today—with undernourished bodies, poor housing and clothing, and the lack of 
the amenities that give modern life much of its savour—is a result, not of the 
teachers’ lack of ambition, but of the community's total attitude toward education. 
The teacher is certainly capable of a dignified, impressive personality comparable 
to that of traders and business men, lawyers and doctors, and other professional 
workers. Education is capable of the efficiency and attraction that characterize the 
“shining worlds” of trade and business and the honoured professions if first class 
talents can be attracted to it to produce first class results. 

Apart from what intrinsic importance teaching has in itself, it has drawn much 
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power from its association with certain dignified institutions. Religon has usually 
added to the importance of the teacher. The Catholic priest who teaches is more 
respected than the Catholic layman teacher. In Nigeria, the Mohammedan Mollam 
enjoys more respect than the ordinary Moslem teacher. ‘The lawyer or doctor who 
teaches gives added grace and dignity to the profession. Ownership also adds to 
the dignity of the teacher. If the teacher is employer as well as an employee in his 
school, his position is thereby improved. A Rabindranoth Tagore, “prophet, priest 
and king” in his school in India, or an Oli in Nigeria, at once employer and em- 
ployee in his school, is bound to win the love and respect of multitudes of people 
in his homeland and abroad. I have, myself, felt the strength which accrues from 
being employer and employee in my schools in Nigeria. 

If the teacher could add to his educational and religious power the more sub- 
stantial economic power, his position would be immensely strengthened and his 
trade and profession would become more effective and respectable. Teaching would 
be more effective because the teacher would succeed in getting men to shape the 
world of business and politics according to the pattern of the idealistic world which 
he shapes at school. It would make his profession more respectable and enviable 
because his economic power and social position would prevent him from being 
treated as a mere sport or worthless tool of politicians. All over the world, how- 
ever, the real philosopher of education is not the teacher but the politician and the 
big businessman. It is the statesman and the business director who control educa- 
tion and social destiny and who sometimes go to the length of dictating not only what 
is to be taught, but also how the teacher will teach it. This accounts for the fact 
that in every political “coup” the teacher must change sides, must follow the “‘right’”’ 
wing, i.e., the wing that is in power. In every political upheaval and revolution, 
the teacher must be lined up before the new political master and be dictated to 
as to how the “new order’’ will be moulded. Thus, when Hitler and Mussolini came 
to power, the German and Italian teachers had to go Fascist or go into exile. In the 
Soviet revolution, the teachers of the Czarist days disappeared. Even in America, 
with her democratic tradition, a teacher who leaves a northern university and crosses 
the Mason-Dixon line to teach in a Southern university must change his logic and 
respect Jim Crow’s and adjust to the status quo in which white stays white and 
black stays black. A friend of mine who formerly taught at Columbia University 
wrote me recently that, in the South, where he is now serving as a university 
president, he could not admit Negro students from Africa or from America to his 
school. 

Mr. Ernest Cadman Colwell, in a speech delivered at the International House 
in New York in November, 1941, paid tribute to Hitler and Mussolini in these 
words, ‘Mr. Hitler and Mr. Mussolini were our greatest donors and benefac- 
tors. . . . They drove to our shores scientist after scientist.”” Thus, in all lands, in 
the dust and smoke of dark political upheavals, the bearers of light, the ambassadors 
of truth, become sports of fearful events and demonic furies. Fortunately for their 
lands of exile, the refugee teachers always bring their light with them and sell or 
give it to the new admirers. New music, new trade or industry, new school or 
theatre—such are the many blessings and joys that the exiled teacher scatters. 
Industries and arts, formerly regarded as the secret heritage of one land or one 
family, have in this way become the heritage of mankind. 
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In modern times, organization is a means of achieving power. Teachers can 
organize on national and international levels. Religious leaders of diverse lands 
and denominations are endeavoring to make a common front for world security 
and peace. Educators, being specifically dedicated to Truth, should make world 
education feasible. Organization of teachers in world terms would mean not only 
greater strength and understanding among teachers, but also goodwill, a funda- 
mental basis of peace. Organization of the great institutions of mankind, in world 
terms, is one of the “signs of the times.” Just as world wars are not sheer accidents 
of our generation, world church, world school, world council, or in Tennyson’s 
language, “The Parliament of Man, the federation of the world,’ must no more 
be regarded as far-fetched, fantastic dreams. At all events, teachers have more in 
common than politicians and church leaders and can strengthen their position im- 
mensely by organization; world conferences of teachers are concerned with hu- 
manity. 

The achievements and the efficiency of a trade bring honor and power to the 
worker. The contribution of education toward the conservation of national cultures 
and the creation of modern technological civilization has been immense and im- 
pressive. The real aim of education, to influence life and modify men’s behavior, 
however, has not been fully achieved, as evidenced by international and interracial 
relations. To be sure, science has been carried into the field of education. Psychology, 
biology, chemistry, and physics have been studied and applied by teachers to solve 
the problems of education. But education has not been scientific in the same way 
in which agriculture and industry can be said to be scientific. Intended results can- 
not yet be produced at will by fulfilling definitely known conditions. There is no 
true control, no real “conquest of nature’’ in the field of education. The teacher 
has been neither free nor efficient enough to experiment with human “nature.” 
Scientific agriculture has given the farmer enough control over plant and 
animal nature to produce yams and beans and the cattle and poultry he wants. 
Scientific industry has produced new and better cars and endless products. 
Scientific war has produced atomic bombs and bacteria for human destruction. 
Education is not yet scientific enough to produce understanding men and better 
societies. Perhaps failure to obtain efficient control in this sphere is due to the fact 
that human “nature” is too complex, too elusive to be grasped and controlled as 
perfectly as the “‘nature” of plant, animal, or stone can be controlled. It must be 
admitted, however, that nature in this particular sphere has not been explored and 
experimented with as zealously and seriously as it has been studied in other spheres. 

Man has not yet learned the wisdom of Alexander Pope: ‘Know then thyself, 
presume not God to scan. The proper study of mankind is man.” If then the 
teacher is not respected, if his labor is not rewarded, if his trade is undignified and 
unrespected, it will be partly because mediocrity and inefficiency still characterize 
his profession. It is necessary that so vital a social function as education should 
become the deepest concern of everyone and that society should be prepared to 
pay any price to enable it to achieve the highest and best of which it is capable. The 
teacher, in particular, should bring fire and poetry into his teaching and use his 
inventive genius to create new and better products in human life and society. His 
superior efficiency in his art will surely bring him more power and respect. 

















‘TEACHERS IN INDIA 


A. ELIZABETH CURRIE 


1 apse May the teacher of India be allowed to greet you? While you are 
replying, “Namaste,” crowds of other Indian teachers appear, saying, 
“Salaam,” “Sat sri akal,” “Good morning,” for their greetings are as varied as they 
are. When one tries to draw a picture of the Indian teacher, one finds a bewildering 
number of prototypes. Homogeneity in teachers is as rare in India as is homo- 
geneity in the country’s geography, languages, and ethnology. 

In the United States, one finds an almost one-class society. In India, one finds 
a society as complex as it is old. It is composed of definite layers, each with many 
subdivisions. From each of these layers have come teachers. Each group bears the 
mark, indefinable and indelible, of its history and its customs. These differences 
are disappearing and merging, but they have left an influence on all Indian life. 
Consequently, the drawing of a composite picture would not give a true idea of 
the richness of the variety of the Indian teacher. 

Learning has always been revered in India. Perhaps one reason is that so few 
of the millions of this land are educated. When only about fourteen per cent of 
the total population are even literate, the person who is literate to the degree that 
he can impart knowledge to others holds a position of honor. 

The need for teachers is so great that almost any one willing to teach may do so. 
Attempts have been made to insist on some type of training, but many untrained 
teachers are in charge of schools in the more remote villages. In the past, there 
were training classes for persons who had passed only the first five years of the 
school syllabus. Now many persons who have finished the first eight classes and 
have passed the Government Middle Examination are trained in Junior Vernacular 
Teachers’ training classes. They may teach in primary schools after completing this 
two year course. After three years of teaching, these teachers may take a further 
course of training resulting in a Senior Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate. They may 
then teach in any class in a Middle School. 

Another of the bewildering things about India is that there is no conformity 
between provinces in matters of education. The writer has observed teachers and 
teaching in the United Provinces and the Punjab, now divided into the East Punjab 
(India) and the West Punjab (Pakistan). What is said about teacher training 
pertains to the Punjab. The other provinces differ, but mostly in details rather than 
in general principles. 

Women’s education lags behind that of men. Girls’ schools are usually separate 
and are considered of less importance than are those for boys. Consequently, there 
are fewer women teachers than men teachers. Masters teach even the beginners’ 
classes in all except a few advanced schools. 

The teacher's social status is determined by many more factors than is that of her 
counterpart in the United States. Her whole caste and family background is a more 
vital factor than is her profession and training. But other things being equal, that 
is, two teachers being from the same group, the amount and type of training is a 
potent factor in determining the attitude of other people toward her. 
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The Junior Vernacular teacher has not the standing of the Junior Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar teacher. The latter has had two years of training after high school, with part of 
her training in English. Often her English is remarkably good. She, in turn, is 
overshadowed by the B.A., B.T., who had had a year of training following the 
granting of a University degree. 

India offers few opportunities for women to work outside their homes. The 
teaching and medical professions have been practically the only fields open to 
energetic women. Consequently, one finds the very best, the most gifted and attrac- 
tive, of India’s women in these two professions. In addition, one finds multitudes, 
ptimary school mistresses in particular, whose only qualification is that they need 
a job. Quite often they are widows. But, because of the limited opportunities in 
other fields, many remarkable women are teachers. Among them are many with the 
highest professional ideals. They are the women who see clearly the whole pattern 
of India’s need. 

From among the ranks of teachers have come the women in both East and West 
Punjab (India and Pakistan respectively) to whom have been given the responsi- 
bilities for the rehabilitation of the women displaced by the partition of this prov- 
ince. Rather interestingly, many of these leaders received their college training in 
the only Christian college for women in the Punjab, Kinnaird College in Lahore. 

One can say, without reservation, that many of the teachers of India have an 
urgent sense of the social needs of their homeland. Others there are who, while 
doing a more routine job with less imagination, do feel the dignity and worth of 
their position and do feel the pressure to make their land literate. But the vast 
majority are doing thankless drudgery in a listless and custom-bound fashion, with 
little dignity and no realization of the implications of their profession. In fact, to 
them it is no profession, merely a job. 

In the efforts of the Departments of Education of the different provinces to raise 
the standards of teaching, rather rigid criteria have been set up. The strict inspec- 
torial system which exists is a detriment to originality and freedom of self-expres- 
sion among teachers, unless the head of the school is a brave enthusiast or the 
inspectress herself a person of imagination and adaptibility. It is usually in schools 
free from the strain of earning a government grant that experiments can be tried; 
or, as in the case of nursery schools in the Pun- 
jab, when the Head of the Department herself 
has convinced the Department that an innova- 
tion is necessary. 

In a country with an ancient and rigid cul- 
ture, educational patterns are hard to change; 
in fact, it is the rare person who eyen considers 
the possibility of a change. However, there are 
schools where the teacher with ideas is wel- 
comed. Many unusual educational ideas have 
found expression in schools in all parts of 
India. These schools are not all under ‘ne man- 
agement of some Christian group, though several are. The heads of at least two 
of these unorthodox schools have been influenced, however, by Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
and other colleagues. 
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These young women—teachers in India are usually young women, on the whole, 
alert, well groomed, and attractive—have few opportunities for recreation. They 
are more closely watched and guarded than teachers in the United States. Practi- 
cally all their recreation has to be provided by the school in which they teach or 
by their own families. Of course, much depends on the size of the community and 
the type of community. Recreation for women, as Americans understand it, is very 
limited. Usually, the facilities exist for the playing of badminton and deck tennis, 
sometimes for tennis and swimming. They may belong to what was, in the past, 
often called the Purdah Club, a “Ladies only” club. Some have found recreation 
in being members of the All India Women’s Conference. This lack of free, creative, 
recreation has often resulted in a limited outlook and a one-sided personality. As in 
other countries, lack of personality has been one of the factors that has kept a 
majority of teachers from the most effective service. 

It is true in India, as in other countries, that the teaching profession is not as 
well paid in proportion to the length and type of training required as other types 
ef work. For this reason, during the war, most of the Junior and less well-paid 
teachers were attracted elsewhere. They are returning to teaching now, when 
they can find nothing else to do, and are demanding that scales of pay be raised. 


Public interest in the plight of Indian education is indicated in the following 
article from Indian Witness, June 17, 1948: 


“In the course of a recorded broadcast from the Bombay station of the All-India Radio, Raj 
Kumari Amrit Kaur, India’s Health Minister, emphasized the importance of the role of the teacher 
in the national life of the country. About this great role of the teachers and about the responsibility 
they have as builders of nation, we have heard a great deal. But it is very greatly regretted that these 
builders of the nation are the most neglected of all the people in any society specially in our own 
country. Great things are expected from teachers and rightly too, but very little is done to improve 
their economic condition. An average teacher in India today finds it extremely difficult to support 
himself and his family unless he takes upon himself the burden of huge debts. The Health Minister 
herself points out that ‘the tragedy of the teaching profession in our country is that it is no longer, 
as in the past, looked upon as a vocation. Those who cannot find a better job take up teaching as 
a means of livelihood. The pay and status of the teacher have been incredibly poor,’ and, continuing 
the same remark, the Health Minister says, ‘and attention has recently been turned to this glaring 
injustice to one of our most important services.’ How true is all that the Health Minister said and 
yet how little is done to improve the situation. If the teaching profession continues to be what it 
has been all these years, then it is difficult for it to attract a better class of men. And it must be 
borne in mind by the leaders of the nation as well as by those who are at the helms of affairs that 
no nation can rise very much above the level of her teachers.” 


<i 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA 


Educational policy in pre-independence days left educational development, particularly in the 
primary stage, largely to non-government agencies. Government expenditure (Central as well as 
provincial) did not exceed three per cent of the total budget; and not more than 13 per cent of 
India’s 400 million people was literate. 

Illiteracy on such a vast scale was a great obstacle to the country’s advancement. The new Gov- 
ernment of India, under its Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Education Minister Abul Kalam 
Azad, has taken up education seriously. The Government's aims are to make education free and 
compulsory for all boys and girls between the ages of six and fourteen, provide opportunities for higher 
education to a larger number of students than formerly, remove adult illiteracy, and develop tech- 
nical education in step with the country’s expanding industrial needs. 

—Government of India Info. Services 














, EACHERS IN GERMANY 


RUSSELL L. WISE 





ee TEACHERS of Germany are doing a colossal amount of self-sacrificing work 
for the children of that war-torn country. They are doing it despite unbelievable 
difficulties. They are doing it in the spirit with which teachers all over the world 
in times of stress take care of the children in their charge. 

Saying these things does not deny that German teachers sometimes use ineffec- 
tive methods; that much of the work being done follows principles which most of 
us regard as invalid; or that some of the people now teaching may, in spite of 
denazification procedures, themselves be unreconstructed Nazis working against the 
interests of the people. It should be further understood that making comments 
about the difficulties encountered by teachers in Germany in no way denies that, 
in some of the areas over-run by the Nazi war-machine, the difficulties encountered 
by teachers are probably greater than they are in Germany. The statements made 
here about German teachers and German schools are about Germany as it is and 
not about Germany compared with other countries affected by the war. It should 
be further understood that these lines are written from Bavaria in the United States 
Zone and that things said about Bavaria may not in their entirety be true of some 
other parts of Germany. 

Two illustrations will serve to give some sense of reality to the problems pre- 
sented by the Nazis and the Nazi influences which remain. There is a small village 
near the Austrian border where three teachers are needed for the elementary school 
children. One of the three teachers during the Nazi years was an active Nazi party 
member and, with his wife and two children, lived in a family dwelling furnished 
by the school. At the present moment, this Nazi is still a prisoner-of-war in the 
hands of the Russians. His wife and the two children still live in the school dwelling. 
The wife is secretary to the present Buergermeister and appearances seem to indicate 
that the Buergermeister and the local county superintendent of schools (Kreisschul- 
tat) prefer not to incur her ill-will. She is able to influence the care-takers of the 
school building so that windows are unwashed and other essential work left undone 
whenever, from her point of view, a teacher needs punishment. One of the teachers 
is a young man whose life was saved by two American officers in the last days of 
the fighting, and he naturally looks to the Americans to solve this problem which 
annoys him. Such illustrations can be duplicated many times. In a good many cases 
the Military Government Director in such a local situation displays enough interest 
in the schools to have his influence felt in reducing the effectiveness of maneuvering 
by former Nazis even though United States policies in the occupied territory do not 
give him authority to control such situations directly. 

As a second illustration, an elderly professor, who is clearly anti-Nazi and 
who during the last three decades has been a pacifist, takes pains to explain 
about a small group of high school age boys and girls in a discussion club. These 
young people have planned a series of meetings with an American present at each 
meeting to tell them about America and to discuss current problems with them. 
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The professor explains that they are not really representative of the young people 
in the small town where they live. He says that this town was the residence of 
considerable numbers of active and influential Nazis and many of the young people 
still come under such influences and are therefore quite different from the young 
people the American meets. The professor is quite positive in his belief that if the 
Americans were to withdraw from Germany, he himself would not remain for two 
weeks alive in that town. One suspects that what he says might be true, and cer- 
tainly one knows that, whether true or not, the elderly professor believes it to be 
true. 

It seems clear that many thousands of teachers do not have enough food to sustain 
them even under a normal teaching load. The school feeding program sponsored 
by the Military Government includes only about half of the children of Bavaria, 
and regulations do not authorize using any share of such food for teachers. It is 
undoubtedly often true that teachers who are themselves ill from having too little 
food must supervise children while they are obtaining and eating the meal provided 
by the school feeding program. There are many angles to this food problem for 
teachers as well as for others. The quantities of food available on a ration basis, 
even when the full rations are available, are not enough to satisfy the hunger of 
human beings. Those people who themselves cultivate land and those who have 
relatives or friends on the land who will try to help them get food supplies have 
enough to eat. There are, of course, numbers of people engaged in illegal and 
black market activity who also have enough to eat. Most other people are nearly 
always hungry. In the cases where persons try to do without their own share in 
order that children or other loved ones will have more, there is real starvation. 
A university professor with small children has gone so far as to sell his blood for 
transfusions in exchange for foodstuffs so that his children may have adequate 
rations. No one would claim that all teachers are suffering, but on the other hand 
anybody familiar with German schools knows that there are many teachers who are. 

The population of practically every village, small town, city in the United States 
Zone is much larger than normally because of the evacuation of people of German 
ancestry from East Prussia, Poland, Upper Silesia, and the Sudetenland in Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as from other areas. Added to these, of course, are those who have 
fled to the United States Zone for reasons which to them seem sufficient. Many 
thousands of these outsiders are teaching in schools all over the United States Zone 
of Germany, and additional thousands of the children to be taught come from the 
same group. There is a tragic scarcity of school rooms in the villages untouched by 
bombs as well as in the great cities which were badly destroyed. The Bavarian 
Ministry of Education is at the moment struggling to reduce the load to an average 
of fifty pupils per teacher in all schools. This announced intention seems quite noble 
when one considers the plight of teachers and pupils when as many as eighty 
children must be taught by one teacher. Construction of as many additional school 
rooms as are needed in Bavaria would be difficult even if there were not a similar 
need for construction of homes and business buildings. There is much bitterness 
among Germans concerned about their schools when they see that practically every- 
thing else has construction priority higher than that for school buildings. Up to 
the present time, the influence of the Occupation Army has been used only slightly, 
if at all, to obtain a high priority for education in the German scheme of things. 
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It is, in fact, possible to find instances in which American military organizations 
have persisted in the use of school building space for Occupation Army purposes, 
as if, in some strange manner, justice were being meted out in punishment for past 
offenses of the German nation by preventing small children from having educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Many people wielding political power in Germany feel more secure if German 
children have little or no educational opportunity. There still remains much of the 
attitude of the political powers during the monarchy which would use the schools 
to teach people “their places” and to keep them in those places. One could wish 
that our own policies were even more vigorously dedicated to the use of education 
for developing new citizens for the new era in Germany. 

Thousands of teachers are teaching millions of children without books for use 
either as textbooks or reference materials. The work of textbook making, the prep- 
aration of manuscripts, allocation of paper, printing, and distribution, all are 
pitifully far behind what a reasonable schedule would be. Teachers dictate materials 
and children copy them on miserable scraps of paper because paper for school room 
use is as scatce as paper for textbooks. The actions of the German regime and the 
influence of the occupying power in educational matters fall far short of the large 
scale operations both employed in fighting the war. 

Teachers get much of their material for school instruction from single copies of 
textbooks both from the Nazi period and from the pre-Nazi period. Undoubtedly 
most of them delete the things they recognize to be promoting the false philosophies 
of the earlier periods. Undoubtedly some of them do not. 

Teachers and children carry on in partially-destroyed school buildings, in dirty 
school rooms with furniture recovered from basement or attic, without textbooks 
or supplies, and without adequate heat. Many of the teachers are inadequately 
trained. Some of them are unsuited to teaching, and some are promoters of a vicious 
philosophy. However, taken all together their character and the quality of their 
purposes would be much like those of a cross section of the teachers of any other 
country. 

One does not think of the teachers of Germany as being conscious of their 
potential strength if organized. It seems fair to say that there is no activity or 
teacher organization that is comparable to the activity of our national, state, and 
local associations, teachers’ unions, the separate organizations for school adminis- 
trators, university and college teachers, classroom teachers, and so on. However, 
even though it seems fair to say that German teachers have not done enough 
effective organization work, it is still true in Bavaria that the Bavarian Teachers 
Association (Bayerische Lehrerverein), in the current struggle over school reform, 
very early put into print its recommendation for reorganization of Bavarian schools 
which embodied the essential principles urged upon the Bavarian Ministry of 
Education by the United States Military Government. In fact, a reform of Bavarian 
education embodying the principles of “general education’’ and “equal oppor- 
tunity for all children’ was unsuccessfully urged on the Bavarian Government 
by this Bavarian teachers’ organization as early as 1848. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to say that the teachers in Germany are very similar to 
teachers all over the world and that differences between them and teachers in 
other countries ate differences in percentage and degree 
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It is not the purpose of this article to set up a plan for individual teachers in 
America on an individual basis to help solve the problems suggested by this 
discussion. It is true, however, that thousands of American teachers are individually 
helping with some of these problems. There are correspondence clubs with 
individual teachers corresponding with individual teachers in Germany. There are 
groups of American teache.s who have adopted individual German schools for 
correspondence and material help. Many things have been sent: samples of the 
work of American children, textbooks, usable school supplies, food stuffs, and 
clothing. 

It is easy to forget that there has been a black-out in Germany in respect to 
progress and development since the Nazis came to power. In fact, it has been more 
than a black-out; thousands of independent minds were annihilated and a complete 
generation of young people has been prevented by the war from participating at 
all in educational developments. It would be as impossible to do all at once every- 
thing needed by schools and education in Germany as it would have been for 
America to sell an automobile to every person ready to buy one the day after 
V-J day. It is impossible to assign a priority to education in Germany that exceeds 
the need. It should be understood that a similar evaluation of the problems of 
other areas would establish a similar need for a higher priority for education for 
hundreds of millions of the population of the earth. 

It should be understood that there has been an aggressive attack on German 
educational problems by Military Government 
and that, at the present time, a considerable staff 
of American educators designated as the Edu- 
cation and Cultural Relations Division of Mili- 
tary Government is giving assistance in the 
rehabilitation of German education. When one 
looks at the work yet to be done, it seems fair 
to say that no program is adequate either in 
Germany or anywhere else on the face of the 
earth until the problems of the education of 
human beings have been handled with at least 
as much vigor, with as large expenditures of 
money, and with as effective use of manpower 
as the nations of the earth have used in fighting 
a war of annihilation against each other. It is 
no reflection on what has been done in Ger- 
many’ to say that such a priority rating for edu- 
cation has not yet been attained. 

* Readers who feel far removed from the work of Americans in Germany should know that the 
United States Post Office still maintains a five cent per ounce air mail service to the American Occu- 
pation Army. The American educators in Bavaria can be reached with the following address: Educa- 
tion and Cultura! Relations Division, Office of Military Government for Bavaria, APO 407, c/o Post- 
master, New York City, New York. With appropriate changes in the address other American edu- 
cators in Germany can be reached as follows: for Hesse, APO 633; for Wuerttemberg-Baden, APO 
154; for Bremen, AFO 751; for Berlin Sector, APO 742-A; and the central supervisory organiza- 
tion for all of the American Zone, the Office of Military Government for Germany (US), Education 
and Cultural Relations Division, APO 742. 


























Basic CONCEPTS IN ETHICS 


EDUARD SPRANGE R* 


we I attended the highest class in the Gymnasium fifty years ago, I had 

English instruction under a descendant of the famous German philosopher, 
Fichte. He liked to philosophize with us—by the way—in German. One day he 
raised the question: “How was morality formed?” The problem excited me greatly. 
Hence it may have happened that I have occupied myself with philosophy most of 
my life, but I have never properly learned English. At that time I was of this 
opinion: Moral precepts and social order were formed, because they are highly 
useful—yes, indispensable, naturally not only for the welfare of the individual, but 
for that of the group. Later I learned from Plato that one of the most difficult 
problems is to determine what is truly useful to man. And today I believe that 
nothing is so pernicious for the human being as to seek only the usefulness in 
everything. Morality, moreover, was not formed, but developed gradually from a 
germ. The problem of philosophy is to find this germ. 

A reflection on this problem may begin with either of two points of view, that 
of collective morality or that of personal ethics. The two are not identical. They 
have about the same relation to each other as political economy has to the house- 
hold economy of the individual. The morality which governs a group of people is 
a gteat over-individual fabric. It consists of regulations for the thinking and be- 
havior of the members of society, which no single person has formed, just as no 
single individual has invented language. The commanding subject is first of all 
an anonymous One, that/is to say, Everyone. Morality, furthermore, consists of 
fixed orders in life which pass as moral. Such orders are as follows: the family, 
the professional life, and the state. In the third place, this morality expresses 
itself in reactions or attitudes taken by an anonymous individual belonging to the 
group. He who acts according to the prevailing morality receives a good reputation 
or a good name. He who transgresses against these norms loses his good name, is 
avoided by the others, and in an extreme case is expelled from society. But for expul- 
sion there are no special executive organs, no summoned witnesses, no solemn 
forms. On the contrary, morality succeeds without having an organized force 
behind it. It rests on the secret force of the desire to enjoy honor in one’s own 
sphere and a fear of losing honor. As long as a nation is morally sound, this system 
functions satisfactorily. 

On the other hand, when such moral philosophy is observed closely, it is seen 
to contain a disturbing element. Nowhere is this moral law recorded; whereas 
LAW is usually codified. To be sure, in a Christian society there are the Ten 
Commandments. But they do not contain all of the moral laws. Furthermore, their 
content changes from time to time. There have been times when the execution of 
the vendetta was the most solemn of all duties, and other times in which the 

* This excellent translation of the Eduard Spranger article from the German was made by a 
Pi Lambda Thetan, Dr. Hulda Chisholm of Santa Monica, California. Before going South, Dr. 
Chisholm was an active member of Zeta Chapter at the University of Washington and Washington 
Alumne. 
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loyalty of the vassal to his lord was the supreme virtue. But even today the over- 
individual moral way of life is very much differentiated. There is a morality for the 
tradesman, one for the salesman, another for the scientist, and still another for 
the student. If finally added to this is the big difference between that morality 
which exists nominally and that which is actually adhered to, then the whole 
system seems to totter. One need only think of the liberties of sexual life and of 
married life, which are extensively excused today. He who would describe the 
morality of a specific epoch and of a specific country—a problem for descriptive 
sociology—would have to differentiate exactly between that morality which passes 
officially as a demand and that which is actually practiced. Nowhere, for example, 
does one live according to the demands of Christian morality which are directed 
to all mankind. 

Now it is clear, however, that morality loses all meaning if it does not contain 
the character of absolute obligation. If it is left to the discretion of the individual, 
he will be disposed to avoid it. The pretext that he himself derives harm from it 
makes little impression. The individual sinner says: ‘‘Once is never.”” The group 
tends to say: ““A moral tenet must be progressiyg; it is useful, if it permits liberties. 
An artist, for example, compensates for a dissolute life through the valuable pro- 
duction which he presents to society.” Here is seen, already, what an uncertain 
measuring stick social profit is, not to mention luck and the famous maxim of luck. 
The amount of luck in a society cannot be calculated at all. But when an individual 
concerns himself with profit, he must always question beyond the immediate 
usefulness: which, then, is the final usefulness by which man’s life is to be oriented? 
If he does not come upon an absolute value of morality, the whole thing hovers 
in suspension. Morality would be nothing more than a technique of living. Every 
technique is a matter of intelligence. But that an intelligent conduct of life is 
something different from a morally good conduct of life everyone surely perceives 
without much philosophy. Hitler wanted to be intelligent. “That which is useful 
to the German nation is right.” He not only plunged the German nation down a 
precipice but harmed all nations. And if all nations with the best intentions think 
only in a social utilitarian way, then all will soon plunge into an abyss. 

It is, therefore, necessary to look around for stronger supports and turn to the 
other side, that of personal ethics. 

The individual is born into a prevailing morality. He finds it the authority for 
behavior. If it were different, he would become a human being just as little as 
if he were not born into the finished spirit of a language. But, on his part, what 
does he do? At first, nothing at all; just as he adds nothing to the rest of culture 
while he is a child. Later, however, he takes an attitude toward morality and its 
demands, partly with his impulses and emotions, partly with his conscience. The 
former will often enough bring him into conflict with the demands of that One. 
But in case of the conscience, everything depends on what is understood by 
that term. 

When it is explained to a young person that his conscience is nothing more 
than the traditional or even inherited result of the experience of the race regarding 
that which is socially useful and harmful, it will appear quite acceptable to him 
intellectually. For in that very manner it seems explainable that the conscience 
grows with the momentary cultural conditions and changes the content of its 
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demands, But at the same time he will say: “Well, then, conscience is also only 
a subsequent product of conditions. It can not be understood why it should be 
given an absolute character. For the great masses such a curb is purposeful. The 
whole of morality is a mass product. Exceptional human beings need not concern 
themselves therefor. But I am an exceptional person.” In addition, the young person 
may be proud of having discovered for himself what Nietzsche, in the train of 
Spencer and Rée, proclaimed. 

In the last centuries, philosophy seems to have concerned itself too little with 
the problem of conscience. If it is explained as the immediate voice of God in man, 
that impresses only the believers. The others think that something was expected 
of them which a modern intelligence might pass over superficially. What, then, 
is conscience? 

It is indeed something quite problematical. When the content (Inhalt) of 
Conscience is observed (the expression “content of conscience’ is used here as a 
philosophical term), it is really quite variable, according to the time, place and 
person. The ancient Greeks had no scruples about the fact that there were slaves; 
neither did Christian nations for a long time. Among many nations it is a matter 
of conscience not to eat meat. Even the conscience of Socrates was far from being 
a Christian conscience. How can absolute moral demands be based on something 
which is historically and regionally so fluctuating? On the other hand, the astonish- 
ing thing is that conscience does not speak in terms of general rules at all. For 
that very reason intelligence is a light and a guide, because it governs innumerable 
individual cases by means of general concepts and laws. Conscience, on the other 
hand, speaks distinctly in an entirely unique, never recurring situation, which no 
intelligence could reduce to rules. It is—so far as the external world is concerned— 
bound to the situation. It is—so far as the inner life is concerned—entirely bound 
to the ego; that is, it speaks to me and only to me, but not about human beings 
and their duties in general—as Kant erroneously assumed. It always passes a judg- 
ment upon me at the same time that it passes judgment upon the judgment of 
objective behavior. 

All these characteristics of conscience, its lack of permanency, its bond with 
the situation, its bond with the ego (Ichbezogenheit), almost cause one to suspect 
that the whole phenomenon is a very uncertain thing, perhaps only a habit of 
civilized man, which he could give up again. In reality, the newest philosophy has 
made all efforts to explain it away, to represent it as a mere illusion. Psychology, 
psychoanalysis, sociology, all did as much as possible for this disillusioning. And 
their task would be easy, if the phenomenon were completely described with those 
three characteristics. But seen in that manner, it is only a caricature of conscience. 
Everyone who has ever had a genuine experience of conscience will admit that the 
most important thing has remained unmentioned. However different and singular 
the impulses of conscience may be, one accent rests on all of them: ‘The fate of 
your soul itself is at stake here. And if you do not listen to this voice, you will no 
longer be yourself. You will live on; you will possibly, because you are hard of 
hearing, not even continue to exist as one who is inwardly torn asunder. But you 
will never be your deeper self, if you do not draw the necessary consequences from 
the verdict of your conscience.” 

There may be an objection that this is a very arbitrary explanation, such as just 
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anyone who “believes” in conscience would give. I reply: Just what kind of 
testimony of facts, of manifestations of reality does one expect? When someone 
has fallen into the water, he does not doubt that something has happened to 
him and that something else must happen as a result thereof. When someone is 
in danger of losing his higher being, another danger exists, but not a less essential 
one. This is a matter of higher self-preservation. 

Only this is to be admitted, that when one’s life is in physical danger nature 
itself provides the necessary reactions. In the realm of ethical experiences, much 
more is entrusted to the performance of the individual human being himself. 
That is not surprising. For no matter how the ethical may be explained, it is 
something which man must broach, something which he must wrest from himself. 
Here something absolute is demanded of him, as Kant rightly perceived. He can 
refuse to accept the challenge, while instinct saves him from choosing his own 
point of view. It will therefore be the duty of responsible members of society to 
educate the conscience. It is feared that in the last hundred years there has been 
very little pondering over the question whether conscience can be educated at all, 
and just as little over how it can be educated. The pedagogy of an epoch never is 
better than its moral philosophy. 

In no wise is it true that the conscience, which is here presumed to exist as a 
germ in every real human being, always speaks quite unfailingly. Its very ter- 
minology limits it—we hear this in conscience—science—(Gewisses—wisser ) . 
The greater the experiences, the more clear-sighted is the conscience. Human 
beings who think primitively have a conscience with only a limited horizon. The 
conscience is further limited by the sensitivity of the individual. There are insensi- 
tive or dull natures in whom the voice of conscience is very weak, up to the 
pathological lack of such emotions generally. A totally different question, but of 
equal difficulty, is added: “Can the force which is requisite actually to follow 
conscience be strengthened?” There is no doubt that conscience must be sharpened 
and that no sound morality may be expected where there are no ‘‘conscientious” 
human beings. Many philosophers, for example Hegel, have pointed to the fact 
that the subjective conscience is only a very uncertain criterion of the good. In fact, 
a human being is really conscientious only when he subjects his first conscience, 
as it were, to yet a second examination. 

In a short essay, the great problems of ethics can only be indicated. Two aspects, 
should be worked out with substantially greater care than can ke done here: 

1. An exact study must be made of the relationship between collective morality 
and personal ethics in their separate aspects. The former, collective morality, 
enters as a noticeable authority into the content of individual conscience. The 
moral faculty makes quick decisions in an abundance of situations which recur 
typically and thereby unburdens the individual from the necessity of making a 
decision. But it does not end there. Just as there is a lagging behind of the morality 
of a nation to which one belongs, so there is also a surpassing of this prevailing 
morality. The refined conscience alone is the source from which the general morality 
can be raised higher. In times of revolution (Umwalzung), it is the strong ethical 
personalities who proclaim the new values (Wertetafeln) and call human beings 
to turn back. They fight their way through the ethical conflicts which grow out of 
the new situations. That kind of thing happened, for example, when women were 
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emancipated. It is no less imperative, however, that there exist at all times men 
and women who take the preservation and advancement of national morality 
expressly on their.own conscience. For on its own accord this fine, over-individual 
pattern of life does not preserve itself. It must be constantly maintained, defended, 
and refined. In the nineteenth century too little attention was paid to the fact that 
new morality has to be formed when a new culture begins and that the old 
morality decays; if not, each person regards it as his individual task to help pre- 
serve it. Seen in this light, morality is really the system of self-preservation of 
society. But the living souls who carry the whole culture in its ethical sense are 
to be preserved. 

2. That last point of reference, however, does not lie simply in the plane of 
everyday mundane occurrences and a purposeful (social utilitarian) order of 
conditions. The conscience is really a voice out of another world. All forming of 
“civilization” moves, as it were, horizontally. As soon as the incomparable value 
of the individual soul comes into consideration, a new dimension opens. Genuine 
culture grows only out of the depth of the soul which can never be merged with 
the activity of the world. Philosophy calls this dimension the Metaphysical. In the 
conscience, the metaphysical proclaims itself is an audible manner. Every moment 
of ethical decision contains the peculiar characteristic that in it the human being 
stands before eternity. If this were not the case, morality would have no meaning 
for which it would be worth living, or, if necessary, dying. In time, the good and 
the evil are forgotten equally fast. Why do we torment ourselves with the worth 
and worthlessness of deeds which the waves of time will soon wash away? The 
great things and the small things in the external world are equally transitory. But 
the fact that we feel the weight of our decisions as an eternal weight, that the 
threshold of the moment is the narrow opening through which a metaphysical 
content comes into the world is also the moral proof for the fact that we human 
beings belong to still another order than the world which is lost in space and time. 

For the Christian, and not only for him, it is the cry of God which man 
experiences in his conscience. For philosophy, the question is one of distinguishing 
more sharply in the conscience also between the purely human and the actually 
divine. The former can be analyzed, understood, educated; the latter remains a 
mystery. But the two ways do not lead in opposite directions; they converge. And 
it can not be otherwise. For the truth about the meaning of life that we are 
seeking is only ONE. 
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“According to the International Bureau of Education, the Association for 
Pestalazzi Villages is rendering a unique and valuable service. By stressing anew 
the worth of personality and the need for the free development of the spirit 
these villages offer the surest foundation for the physical and psychic healing 
of German youth.” 


“Children’s Villages in Germany” 
Elementary School Journal, May, 1948 
University of Chicago Press 














¢o ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COM. 
MITTEE ON STUDIES AND AWARDS 


The four studies submitted to the Pi Lambda Theta committee on studies and 
awards for consideration in 1948 were: 

Chicago Alumnz Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta, A Study Project in Teacher Selection. 

Greenberg, Leah, Women’s Achievement in Artistic and Scientific Fields. 

Morey, Elwyn A., Vocational Interests and Personality Characteristics of Women 
Teachers. 

Wilson, Katherine H., Teaching in the Hospital School. 

The committee recommended Dr. Morey’s study for the award: “Vocational 
Interests and Personality Characteristics of Women Teachers.” This study was sub- 
mitted as a dissertation in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree to the Education faculty at the University of California at Berkeley. Dr. 
Morey received her A.B. and M.A. degrees from the University of Melbourne in 
Australia. A brief abstract of the dissertation follows: 


“The purpose of this study was to determine whether there are measurable differences in vocational 
interests and personality characteristics in women teachers, classified according to the level at which 
they prefer to teach: elementary, junior or senior high. A group of 680 experienced and prospective 
teachers offered themselves as voluntary subjects for the study. Each was given a set of self-administering 
tests, comprising the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women, the Kuder Preference Record, the 
* Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and a questionnaire dealing with memories and attitude to self. 

“New scoring scales were developed for the Strong Blank, from which can be derived measures of 
interest in elementary, junior or senior high school teaching. All test results supported the hypothesis 
that differences do exist between the three levels. Elementary teachers have more feminine, domestic, 
social, and artistic interests; they are more docile, more dependent, and more interested in marriage than 
a career, although many plan to combine these. They have stronger interest in people than do other 
teachers, and they tend to participate moré in out-of-school activities with children. They themselves 
feel more insecure than the others, although compared with women in general they tend to be 
dominant and self-confident. Most of them chose teaching because they liked children, but 53 per 
cent would prefer some other profession. 

“Junior high teachers prefer the acacemic and scientific professions, and are more self-assured 
and self-assertive. They like to organize, to accept authority over a relatively small group, and to 
hold responsible positions. They are more practical and less idealistic than other teachers, more 
interested in commerce and in civic duties. They like writing, especially factual material. In work, 
they like to be accepted as equals, and given courteous treatment from superiors. Their interests are 
closer to senior high than to elementary teachers. 

“Senior high teachers prefer academic occupations and intellectual amusements, dislike social 
work, and are less interested in people. They are independent but like authority, especially in 
intellectual matters. A career interests them more than marriage. Their school likings are more 
narrowly specialized, tending towards academic, abstract subjects. They are more interested in 
research. More became teachers for inadequate reasons, and for more of them interest in teaching has 
decreased with experience. They tend to be the most dominant and self-confident, and the least sociable. 

“After reclassification of groups according to experience to determine whether prospective teachers 
had similar interests to experienced teachers, some statistically significant differences were found, 
but most were attributable to the fourteen years’ average difference in age. It was concluded that, 
when classified according to interest in a certain aged child, prospective and experienced teachers of 
any one group have more interests in common than they do with other groups who prefer working 
with children of another age.” 

ALICE H. HAYDEN, Chairman 


Committee on Studies and Awards 
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GARDNER, GLADys, ‘Workshop on an Island,’ Childhood Education, May, 1948, 
pp. 424-5. 

The Oahu Association for Childhood Educaticn in Hawaii had a week-end 
workshop at Camp Kokokahi on the Island of Oahu. One hundred and forty 
teachers experimented in chosen fields—music, audio-visual aids, art, child de- 
velopment, and creative writing. In this beautiful setting, worship, fun, work, 
nature study, and fellowship brought great inspiration to these teachers of Hawaii. 


CUNNINGHAM and MACKENZIE, “When a Workshop Came to the Teachers,” 
Childhood Education, May, 1948, pp. 404-407. 

The Horace-Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation held a workshop 
for five weeks in Springfield, Illinois. Groups of teachers were given the oppor- - 
tunity to attend civic meetings, to join with teachers and parents in discussion of 
curriculum, and to plan and execute details with the workshop leaders who came 
from Teachers College. Plans made became part of a longer term study in the edu- 
cational life of the entire community. 


SWAMINATHAN, V. S., “Women’s Movement in India,” The Contemporary 
Review. 

The All India Women’s Conference has had a vital influence upon women’s 
education and freedom in India. Merit and not sex is the criterion for key posi- 
tions as indicated in the careers of Mrs. Pandit and Mrs. Nehru. The franchise 
was obtained with little difficulty after the first demand was made at Madras in 
1917. A Women’s Charter of Rights, accepted in 1947, stressed social security, 
health, insurance, and education including vocational training. 

Large and increasing numbers of girls and young women, after their scholastic 
or college training, spend their vacations touring villages and educating their 
sisters in better ways of living. Others have made a career of rural service. Jour- 
nalism, diplomatic service, nursing, medicine, Y.W.C.A. work, and education in 
all phases open the way to more abundant living for the women of India. 


HovpE, Byron J., “Observations on Higher Education in Europe,” News Bulletin, 
Institute of International Relations, February 1, 1948, pp. 8-12. 

Although it seems that the peak of student demand has been passed, the 
problem of teaching man-power is very acute in European Universities. Especially, 
is there a shortage in Czechoslovakia and Poland where war years prevented the 
training of replacements and where brutalities more than decimated the ranks of 
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the intellectuals. Fixed salaries are pitifully inadequate, while rationing of clothing, 
foods, and fuel lessen the chance for intellectual concentration at full physical 
vigor. Scandinavia and Switzerland offer less insecurity than France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. In Prague, professors and other educators complain that 
they are badly underpaid compated to leadership in nationalized industries and 
business. 

The one hopeful note is that change is bringing students and faculty to closer 
relationship as international education continues to emphasize the democratic 
procedures. 


CHERRINGTON, BEN M., and Murra, WiLBur F., “Education for International 
Understanding,” N.E.A. Journal, May, 1948, pp. 274-5. 

More than three hundred teachers, supervisors, and administrators and two- 
hundred laymen contributed to the work of the committee of thirteen teachers 
under three groups of the N.E.A. in this study of international understanding. 

Basic principles and the school practices in this field are interpreted in the 
report. The marks of a world-minded American are summarized in the following 
statements: 

1. The world-minded American realizes that civilization may be imperiled by another world war. 

2. The world-minded American wants a world at peace in which liberty and justice are assured 


for all. 
3. The world-minded American knows that nothing in human nature makes war inevitable. 
4. The world-minded American believes that education can become a powerful force for achieving 


international understanding and world peace. 

5. The world-minded American knows and understands how people in other lands live and 
recognizes the common humanity which underlies all differences of culture. 

6. The world-minded American knows that unlimited national sovereignty is a threat to world 
peace and that nations must cooperate to achieve peace and human progress. 

7. The world-minded American knows that modern technology holds promise of solving the 
problem of economic security and that international cooperation can contribute to the increase of 
well being for all men. 

8. The world-minded American has a deep concern for the well being of humanity. 

9. The world-minded American has a continuing interest in world affairs and he devotes himself 
seriously to the analysis of international problems with all the skill and judgment he can command. 

10. The world-minded American acts to help bring about a world at peace in which liberty and 
justice are assured for all. 


Hopkins, L. THomas, “Democratic Education: The Hope of the World,” 
Teachers’ College Record, May, 1948. 

That people of the world are motivated by fear, which is a disintegrating 
emotion, is the thesis of the author. He stresses the concept of human relations. 
The level of maturity of people is elevated through exploration, search, inquiry, 
respect for individuals, freeing and upbuilding of human intelligence, development 
of integrating personalities, purposeful and deliberative social action. Educational 
democracy is stressed in addition to political democracy. The author lists as the 
determinants of democratic education (1) behavior of individuals, (2) action of 
groups, (3) the cooperative and interactive process, and (4) the environment in 
which these develop. He claims that the hope of the world lies with the teachers 
of the world. Teachers help children to become aristocrats or democrats. Teachers 
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can literally change the world if they will turn their academic classrooms into 
workshops where children have opportunity to develop personality thru coopera- 
tive action. 


“Interchange Program with France Underway,” School Life, May, 1948, p. 8. 

The International Education Relations Committee and the French Cultural 
Attaché have agreed to exchange teachers on senior high and junior college levels. 
A teacher of French in this country will teach English in France in exchange for a 
teacher of English in France who will teach French in the United States. 


HAYNER, NorMAN S., “Differential Change in a Mexican Town,” Social Forces, 
May, 1948, pp. 381-390. 

A fascinating picture of Mexican peoples of Oaxaco indicating their customs, 
housing problems, entertainments, education, vocations, and health conditions is 
given by the author. Education has recently increased considerably, with forty-five 
new schools built in 1945 in the state of Oaxaco, where the quality of teaching is 
also being improved. However, all efforts to establish community life in social 
groups have failed, and the class distinction remains rigid. The new and enlarged 
middle class has the great freedom in marriage, education, and work open to 
women. It is clearly established that in the teachers of the community lies the 
greatest hope for the progress of these peoples. 


RUSSELL, JOHN H., and BuRNs, NorMAN, ‘‘Faculty Status in Member Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools,” 
The North Central Association Quarterly, April 1948, pp. 397-413. 

The study is taken from individual reports from 25,000 faculty members of 
307 participating colleges and universities. Masters and doctors degrees, graduate 
study, graduate training in the teaching subject, educational experience, publications 
of books and articles, membership in learned societies, salary, teaching load, and 
aids to growth were the items studied. All items except the publication of books 
showed increase during the decade 1935-45. General improvement was noted in 
measures which relate to faculty service. Teaching load was less satisfactory, but 
salary increase was considerable. The attainment of degrees has made marked gain 
although the student demand has, for the time being, lowered the rank of profes- 
sional standards of faculty members. 

LUCILLE WALLACE 





“The burdens of the peace fall heaviest upon children who, whether they 
belong to victor or vanquished nations, in the end are the real victims of any 
war. Reports of welfare workers from Europe and the Far East indicate that no 
generation of children has ever suffered in the mass as has that of our day.” 

—Eileen Egan 
“Children—Hope of the Future” 
Survey, April, 1947 














ROSS CURRENTS 


“Guam’s Educational Problems” by Hubert V. Everly (Asst. Prof. of Educ., Uni- 
versity of Hawaii), Hawaii Educational Review, January, 1948, pp. 153-4, 158, 
161. 

A study of the postwar educational system of Guam leaves one overwhelmed 
by the magnitude and number of critical problems facing teachers of this Marianas 
Island outpost. Yet a more careful examination of what today exists in place of 
the utter devastation left by the military campaign only three years ago moves one 
to admire the accomplishments of these teachers and their leaders. 

During the period of December, 1941, to July, 1944, systematic destruction of 
the school system was undertaken—books in English were destroyed, schools were 
closed, and buildings were converted to other purposes. The teaching force was 
persecuted and dissipated. Then during the three-week battle for the possession 
of Guam most of the buildings were reduced to rubble. Now, Guam has twenty-one 
public schools, of which nineteen are eight-grade village elementary schools. 
Adelupe Point School is an elementary school attended primarily by dependents 
of men in the armed services. The remaining school is a four-year senior high 
school. The pupil population cared for in these schools numbers approximately 
8,400. Instructing them are about two hundred Chamarro teachers and thirty 
teachers from mainland United States. 

It is obvious that it is necessary to split morning and afternoon schedules to 
stretch the teaching staff and classroom facilities available. Partly as a result of the 
shortened school day for pupils, the curriculum is stereotyped and consists of 
little more than the three R’s. 

Because of several factors it has been difficult to secure and keep a teaching staff. 
For one thing, the working conditions are extremely poor. In general, the school 
buildings are mere shells, lacking partitions except those afforded by movable six- 
foot blackboards. Windows are screenless and may be covered only by wooden 
shutters. No lights or plumbing facilities are available in most schools. The 
grounds are barren stretches of crushed cora! without grass, shade trees, or play 
equipment. Crude benches not suited for the varying heights of two shifts of 
students must be endured. Educational materials are extremely scarce. Teaching 
under such physical handicaps is, therefore, not attractive to the young high school 
graduate. 

Another factor making it difficult to keep a teaching force is the availability of 
more remunerative employment. With nearly 40,000 Americans on the island as 
part of the armed forces or as workers converting Guam into a fortress, the . 
demand for services is very great. Operating refreshment stands, liquor stores, 
taxicabs, and so forth, is much more lucrative than teaching. 

Virtually all of Guamanian teachers have only a high school education in the 
Guam schools or less. An attempt to remedy this basic weakness in the develop- 
ment of higher standards of education has led to several interesting undertakings 
on the part of those responsible for the Guam school system. First, a series of non- 
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credit teachers’ institutes and classes were held during the year by qualified leaders 
on the island. Second, a small faculty group was sent from the University of 
Hawaii in the summer of 1946 to offer a non-credit institute. The success of this 
venture led to the initiation in 1947 of the first credit extension summer session 
of the University of Hawaii. Five credit courses were offered to 105 teachers. In 
addition, a demonstration school was operated in conjunction with a non-credit 
teachers’ institute. 

A third measure to upgrade the teaching force is a program providing one-year 
scholarships to the universities in mainland United States. Competitive examina- 
tions and superior teaching performance are criteria used in determining the dozen 
or so teachers who are to receive these awards. 

With increased training it is expected that higher salaries will follow. 

When evaluating Guam’s educational system with standards set by American 
schools, one can find much to criticize. When judged in terms of growth, one is 
impressed with the achievements of these people. The teachers conduct school 
under conditions which many Americans would find intolerable. Yet their spirits 
are high and their enthusiasm for improving their schools is most encouraging. 
Naval government is making a sincere attempt to alleviate many of the material 
shortages now hampering full realization of a modern program of education. 


“Opportunities for Educational Service Abroad’’ by Gertrude G. Cameron (staff 
member in Division of International Exchange of Persons, Department of State), 
Educational Outlook 22:141-152, March, 1948. 

Many educators at all levels are interested in service abroad, and every month, 
through its overseas missions, the Department of State receives requests from 
foreign governments and private organizations for such service. For example, the 
Afghan Government has requested thirty American teachers and administrators 
partially to staff four established schools, a college, and a teacher training institu- 
tion in each of two cities: Kabul and Kandahar. The subjects, all taught in English, 
are mathematics, the sciences, and English. 

Opportunities for teachers abroad may be classified into three sources of employ- 
ment: by the United States Government; on special projects sponsored by the 
Government; on the exchange programs of the Government, which include financial 
gtants to visiting teachers, professors, specialists, and research scholars. 

As an employee of the Government one might wish to be a Cultural Relations 
Officer who is a member of the Foreign Service or Foreign Service Reserve. This 
officer is responsible ‘‘for the development and maintenance of friendly relations 
with cultural leaders in the countries in which he is stationed.’’ His two chief duties 
consist of assisting the head of the diplomatic mission in matters of cultural 
significance and keeping the Department of State in Washington fully informed 
of local developments in the cultural field. 

Another opportunity is in connection with the Fulbright Act. Overseas Founda- 
tions created under this Act will need small staffs of persons qualified to administer 
the exchange programs in particular areas, to perform services connected with the 
preliminary screening of nationals who wish to apply for grants and services to 
grantees coming to that country, and to survey the educational resources of the area 
to make recommendations on types of activities to be included in country programs. 
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Special projects in which one might be interested include the program of 
cultural cooperation with other American republics. The United States provides 
assistance to twenty-nine cultural centers, known as “United States cultural in- 
stitutes,” and to two English-Teaching Programs held in connection with the 
American libraries in Managua and Montevideo. This aid includes not only the 
gift or loan of materials, but also aid in the form of American personnel who 
serve as administrators and teachers in the centers and the English Teaching Pro- 
grams. In addition to their class activities, teachers assist with the various phases of 
the centers’ academic, cultural, and social programs. 

A further project developed by the United States in the other American republics 
is the program of assistance to United States sponsored schools. Under contract with 
the American Council on Education, the Department of State provides funds to 
maintain the Inter-American School Service, which offers professional services and 
advice to some 270 American sponsored schools and also provides cash grants to 
about seventeen of these schools for payment of salaries of principals and teachers 
from the United States who are recruited by the Inter-American School Service. 
These schools have an enrollment of about 55,000 Latin American children and 
approximately 5,000 children whose parents are United States citizens. They serve 
to interpret United States theories and practice in education as well as American 
democratic ideals. 

In addition to direct employment by the Government and on special projects 
sponsored by the Government, teachers are interested in exchanging their positions 
with instructors in other countries. These exchanges have been made possible by 
philanthropic foundations, church groups, colleges, universities, and by government 
assistance. Through the Interdepartmental Committee for Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation, the Department of State has, since 1940, conducted an exchange of 
ptofessors and specialists with the other American republics. The persons who 
receive these awards are chosen for their high competence in specialized fields 
of knowledge, for their knowledge of and sympathy with the problems of the area 
to which they are going, sensitivity to other peoples’ way of life, and for their ability 
to learn as well as to teach. 

Programs for exchange are also being made possible by the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts. These represent the first attempt by the United States Government to 
promote exchange on a world-wide basis. The interest and enthusiasm of the 
American public has already been vigorously demonstrated by the more than 35,000 
inquiries which the Department of State has received on the Fulbright Act alone. 
But the effectiveness of all such programs depends ultimately on the persons ex- 
changed. Therefore, as the opportunities for educational service abroad increase, the 
challenge to American educators also becomes greater. 


“A Pedagogue Abroad: Some Reactions of a British Exchange Teacher in an 
American High School” by Glyn W. Thomas (From Middlesex, England; now 
teaching in Cheyenne, Wyoming), Educational Outlook 22:153-58. 

The writer feels, despite the gloomy fears of native critics, who see in high 
school athletics and its elaborate trappings a serious threat to real education, that 
to the majority of American boys and girls these things are external, an integral 
part of school life but not the whole of it. To a minority they are the whole, but 
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such minorities exist in British schools, too. He says, “The immediate reaction of 
the British Alice (for the gender is common) in the American educational Wonder- 
land, was one of realized anticipation. The cheer leaders in gay costume, the band 
majorettes in ones even gayer and briefer, the letter men, the obvious romantic 
associations between certain of the students; on how many movie screens had not 
Hollywood displayed to intrigued British audiences similar glamorous associations 
of American education! and here it was, all around one. Soon however, in the 
quieter and more intimate atmosphere of the classroom, one came to realize the 
superficial nature of many of the much publicized activities of the American high 
school.” 

Before departure to the United States, the writer was given many gloomy warnings 
of the discipline problems that lay in store for him. It would seem that every other 
student was a potential candidate for Boys’ Town. Though it is true there is little 
of the formal procedure of the British classroom, he finds that the atmosphere of 
the American school is friendly and pleasant. The discussions are frequently frank 
but never offensive in quality. 

Perhaps one of the most refreshing and stimulating professional experiences 
for a visiting teacher was the opportunity to observe and share in the variety of 
social activities which enrich in so many ways the fabric of high school life. 
A district convention of student councils provided an admirable opportunity to 
meet some charming and capable young people whose discussion of some of the 
problems in the organization of school society gave high hopes of their trans- 
ference at a later stage to the problems of a larger society. The scope and functions 
of the student council, the possible limitation of student activities by the too 
energetic or the too ambitious student, the organization of student courts, all these 
questions were attacked and argued with zest and no little ability. The various 
other activities from the band through the language clubs, the science clubs, the 
Future Homemakers, and the different “pep” organizations, were all in them- 
selves indicative of a rich vigorous social potentiality. 

Another point which strikes the British visitor is the amazing variety of race 
and stock to be found in the American classroom. One has often read of the 
immense power of assimilation of the United States, but it needs an experience 
such as this for its true appreciation. The only criticism that can be made is that 
perhaps the job has been done too well. Pride in one’s country is a noble and 
natural feeling, but the emergence of the United States from a century of virtual, 
isolation and internal development into the position of a world power demands a 
proportionately greater appreciation of the virtues as well as the vices of other 
nations and peoples. 


ELsIE M. JEVONS 











“ProcRaM NOTES 


T= issue of the JOURNAL focuses its attention on “Teachers Around the 
World.” We in the United States are concerned about the shortage of teachers, 
poor salary schedules, and limited facilities. But in comparison with the problems 
faced by educators across the oceans our problems are as nothing. Everywhere 
we read such statements as those cited from the recent issues of School and 
Society by first-hand observers: 


“The Vichy Government reduced their [teachers of France} status to its lowest level in modern 
French history, . . . With the coming of the liberation the plight of France’s teachers showed no 
improvement. On the contrary, under General de Gaulle’s provisional government it sank steadily, 
due for the most part to the runaway franc, the general political unrest, and the inability of the 
government to restore to the teaching profession some of its former economic and social dignity.’” 


In Germany: 


“Approximately 50% of the teachers were ousted in the initial denazification screening. The 
result is a tremendous shortage of teachers. The average teacher has 70 to 80 pupils, in shifts of 
35 to 40 each half day. . . . Depression has resulted from this negative program. This depression 
has been more than financial—it is physical, mental, and spiritual as well. The German teachers and 
pupils are hungry, cold, and discouraged. Many teachers and pupils still dwell in homes that are 
roofless, windowless, heatless, and waterless.’” 


These quotations could be duplicated for all of the countries hit directly by the war. 

Pi Lambda Theta indicated an awareness of the plight of its sisters across the 
sea in its 1947-1948 programs and responded by sending materials, books, and 
money abroad; sending CARE packages for needy teachers and schools; and 
holding programs on all phases of intercultural education. The Program Notes 
of the March and May issues testify to this fact. Since those issues, three other 
chapters have reported activities related to the topic of ‘Teachers Around the 
World.” 


Stanford University Chapter reports a Workshop on UNESCO followed by a speech by Pi 
Lambda Theta’s president, Dr. Seagoe, on “Contributions of Pi Lambda Theta to Intercultural Edu- 
cation” and her observations at a plenary session of the second regional conference for UNESCO 
at the San Francisco Opera House. 

The University of Minnesota Chapter reports meetings on home and foreign concerns of teachers: 
“Throughout the year we had not only guest speakers but guest students from foreign lands, thus 
enlarging upon our theme, “Teachers Throughout the World.’ ” 

The Harvard Graduate School of Education chapter reports a program including: Exchange 
teachers and foreign women students in the Harvard Graduate School of Education; an open meeting 
on “New Aims for Intercultural Education,’ combined with Students Association meeting and their 
speaker on UNESCO; and a discussion of “Music in World Reconstruction.” 


San Diego Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta reports further upon one of the 
projects it undertook this year. The members decided to send to the Sussex Road 


* Meyer, Adolf, ‘The Langevin Plan for the Reform of Education in France,” School and Society, 
July 10, 1948, p. 18. 

* De Young, Chris, “The Educational Situation in Germany,” School and Society, May 1, 1948, 
p. 330. 
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Primary School in Worthing, England, some boxes of books and candy after a 
meeting in which Miss Sabey and Miss Barron, two English exchange teachers, 
described conditions in England. Miss Winifred Sabey was formerly a teacher 
in the Sussex Road School, and a San Diego teacher, Miss Eugenia Tolson, was 
teaching in Sussex. 

The chapter recently received many fine letters of appreciation from the teachers 
and children of the Sussex Road Primary School and believed other chapters might 
be interested in reading excerpts from some of them. The first letter is from Mrs. 
Thomas, the Head Teacher: 


“On behalf of the children and the staff of the Sussex Road Primary, I wish to thank the members 
of the Pi Lambda Theta education fraternity for their great generosity in sending to us such wonder- 
ful parcels. We gratefully appreciate the valuable token of your kindness, your sympathetic under- 
standing, and your cooperation with us in England. 

“TI enclose a cutting from the Worthing Herald for I fear I am unable to express our gratitude to 
you sufficiently: 

““*A dozen unexpected parcels were delivered at Sussex Road Primary School this week. They 
came from the U.S.A. When the parcels were opened, Miss Thomas, the headmistress, found that 
they were filled with presents for the Sussex road children—fifty books, many comic papers, tins of 
sweets (60 Ibs.), and lots and lots of peanuts (salted). 

“The parcels came from San Diego, California, home city of Miss Eugenia Tolson, the American 
teacher who is now at Sussex Road, and are the gift of the Pi Lambda Theta Education Fraternity 
of that town. 

“The books, beautifully printed and illustrated, are to become the American library at the 
school and will, Miss Thomas said, be particularly useful in the work of the senior class. 

“The sweets are being distributed (‘real sugar’ is the unanimous verdict), and as there is so 
generous a supply of them a share of them has been sent to all the infants classes in the other schools 
in the town and to the children’s ward at Worthing Hospital. 

“The peanuts, Miss Tolson has been interested to note, appear to fascinate the children and 
make a special appeal to them because they are salted’.” 


The following excerpt is from Miss Tolson’s letter: 


“Thank you so much—so very much—for our sweets, peanuts, and the lovely books. The children 
loved them as you can probably tell from their letters. They were very pleased and amazed that these 
people who didn’t even know them should send such lovely packages. . . . I hope you can figure out 
what some of these letters say. The writing is a bit shaky for they were just changing over from 
printing. I can assure you the whole class was brimfull of love for you, Pi Lambda Theta, San Diego, 
and America when they wrote the letters. The little drawings are the sweets, nuts, and books. The 
xxx’s are, of course, kisses which they insisted on sending.” 


It can be seen that Pi Lambda Theta from coast to coast and in between is 
interested in the international scene and more particularly in the role of the 
teachers in this international scene. 

The National Program and Project Committee acknowledges what has been done 
and sends out the call for us to continue to work at the problems: (1) selection of 
personnel and the professionalization of teaching; (2) participation in world-wide 
rehabilitation of education; (3) and teaching in a world community. 

May the writer of Program Notes suggest to any who have not seen it, a trip 
to see the semi-documentary film, The Search, before planning a program of aid 
to overseas countries. Or as the foreign student suggested, “Before we study the 
Marshall Plan, we should refrain from eating for two days.” 


VERNA WHITE 
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“Pus.ic AFFAIRS 


HE United States Book Exchange, incorporated on February 26, 1948, is pre- 

pared to operate as the national bureau for international exchange of publica- 
tions. It proposes to act as the center in the United States for both national and 
international exchange, particularly among private institutions. Planned as a suc- 
cessor to the American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc., it will, 
like that agency, be supported by private means and will be under non-governmental 
administration, although it will receive the cooperation of government agencies. For 
the present, it will continue to be housed in the Congressional Library, Washington, 
D.C., and Alice Dulany Ball will serve as its Executive Director. Eventually, the 
United States Book Exchange hopes to be a bibliographic and operation center 
which will be able to offer information on a world-wide basis and to handle in 
exchange all types of printed and filmed material. It was always the belief of 
the founders of the American Book Center that international exchange, rather 
than a one-way flow of materials, was the ideal and normal situation. The Ameri- 
can Book Center made a significant contribution to educational rehabilitation, and 
the United States Book Exchange will undoubtedly make fine contributions in the 
future in the cultural approach to the problems of world understanding. 


Pi Lambda Thetans in the Washington, D.C., area had a rare opportunity 
during the week of September thirteenth to share in the Centennial Celebration 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Programs of par- 
ticular interest to educators included those on Human Individuality with Prof. 
L. L. Thurstone, Prof. Leslie A. White, and Dean Laurence N. Snyder as speakers; 
Housing, with Drs. Bryn J. Hovde, Livingston Houston, and Coleman Woodbury 
as speakers; Educability, with Professors Ralph W. Tyler, Arnold Gesell, and 
Talcott Parsons as speakers; and Sciences of Society, with Professors Samuel A. 
Stouffer, Alfred L. Kroeber, and Kenneth E. Boulding as speakers. Evening 
lectures of note to educators were “Technics and the Future of Western Civiliza- 
tion,” Mr. Lewis Mumford; ‘Science and the Control of Human Populations,” 
Dr. Warren S. Thompson; “What Hope for Man?,” Drs. Fairfield Osborn and 
Harlow Shapley; ‘‘Science, Psychiatry, Survival,” Dr. Kenneth E. Appel; ‘Science 
and UNESCO,” Dr. Detlev W. Bronk; and “The Human Frontier,” Dr. Roger J. 
Williams. Those who did not have the privilege of attending these lectures will 
look forward to the appearance of the texts in future issues of Science and the 
Scientific Monthly, publications of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. , 
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Pruurprwe PROJECT 


EMBERS of Pi Lambda Theta will 
be interested to hear of the con- 
clusion of the project undertaken by 
the national organization to supply 
educational texts to Philippine schools 
of education. Board members and 
other members of Pi Lambda Theta 
were asked to submit lists of sug- 
gested titles, and it was found that 
the titles appearing most frequently 
were also on the NEA list of the sixty 
best educational books for the last five 
years. A final selection of nineteen 
books, suitably labeled as gifts of Pi 
Lambda Theta, was packaged by the 
American Book Center, and packages 
were sent by the ABC to institutions 
selected on the basis of the knowledge 
which they had on hand and recommendations from authoritative sources. 
The recipient institutions of the gift packages of books were Central Visayan 
Institute, Jagna, Bohol; Filipino Teacher’s College, Daet, Camarines Norte; Naga 
Teachers’ College, Naga, Camarines Sur; Visayan Institute, Cebu; Philippine 
Women’s College, Iloilo; St. Paul’s College, Tacloban, Leyte; the Bureau of Public 
Libraries, National University, Philippine Women’s University, Philippine Normal 
School, University of Manila, University of Santo Tomas, and the College of 
Education, University of the Philippines, Manila; Ateneo de Cagayan, Cagayan, 
Misamis Oriental; Silliman University, Dumaguete, Negros Oriental; Philippine 
State College, Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija; Pampanga Institute, Macabebe, Pampanga; 
Agno Valley Academy’s Orient Colleges, Dagupan, and Pacifican Colleges of 
Central Luzon, Villasis, Pangasinan; and the Philippine Union College, Caloocan, 
Rizal. 
Each package of kooks contained the following: 
Barr, A. S. and Burton, W. H. Supervision (2nd Edition). Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1947. 
Brooks, 8. M. and Brown, H. A. Music Education in the Elementary School. American Book Co. 
1946. 
Brueckner, Leo J. and Brossnickle, F. E. How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful. John C. Winston Co. 
1947. 
Craig, G. S. Science for the Elementary-School Teacher. Ginn & Co. 1947. 
Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. Dryden Press. 1946. 
Edmonson, J. B.; Roomer, Joseph; Bacon, F. L. The Administration of the Modern Secondary School, 
Macmillan Co. 1941. 
Gesell, Arnold and others. Child From Five To Ten. Harper and Bros. 1946. 
Koopman, G. H.; Miel, Alice; Misner, P. J. Democracy in School Administration. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1943. 





SYLVIA VOPNI AND AGNES SAMUELSON VIEW 
Books AT AMERICAN BOOK CENTER 
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Lamkin, Nina B. Health Education in Rural Schools and Communities. A. S. Barnes & Co. 1946. 

Lee, J. Murray and Dorris May. The Child and His Curriculum. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1942. 

Leonard, J. P. Developing the Secondary-School Curriculum. Rinehart & Co. 1946. 

McCullough, Constance; Strang, Ruth; Traxler, Arthur. Problems in the Improvement of Reading. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1946. 

Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1946. 

Morgan, Joy Elmer. American Citizens Handbook. NEA Journal (NEA). 1946. 

NEA Department of Rural Education. The White House Conference on Rural Education. National 
Education Association. 1944. 

Ogden, Jean and Jess. Small Communities in Action. Harper and Bros. 1946. 

Schneideman, Rose. Democratic Education in Practice. Harper and Bros. 1945. 

Wofford, K. V. Teaching in Small Schools. Macmillan Co. 1946. 

Policies For Education in American Democracy. NEA Education Policies Commission. 1946. 


Pi Lambda Thetans are grateful to Agnes Samuelson, members of the executive 
board of Pi Lambda Theta, and Alice Dulany Ball of the American Book Center 
for their sustained interest and contributions to the carrying through of this 
significant project. 

Members of the Pasadena Alumne Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta recently 
assessed themselves $1.00 each and then voted to use sufficient funds from 
the treasury to make a contribution of $50.00 to the National Service Project for 
the Philippines. Washington Alumnz and other chapters have made similar con- 
tributions. Other chapters and individuals are invited to contribute to the Pi 
Lambda Theta Fund which financed this project. 
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From COAST TO COAST 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNA: CHAPTER 


The chapter, last year centering its attention on ‘Education for Civic Responsi- 
bility,” realized its objectives with a high degree of satisfaction under the able 
leadership of President Myra Green. Closely allied activities involving educational 
and cultural objectives, welfare projects, and participation in world affairs led to 
action which was spearheaded in the group meetings. 

Last October brought the chapter a timely discussion by Dr. Herbert C. Clish, 
Superintendent of the San Francisco Schools, on the subject, ‘Looking Forward in 
Education.” Dr. Clish, holding the brief that public education will have greater 
support as people understand the problems better, stressed the great need of 
facing facts with the public. He pointed out that the real power of education 
lies in the hands of classroom teachers, and that public awareness of the far- 
reaching implications of this fact is fundamental to educational progress. He 
' envisioned the deep significance of an educational program which looks at life 
as it is today and which helps boys and girls prepare for the challenging demands 
of this rapidly changing world. 

The unusual activities scheduled for November proved intensely stimulating. 
Mr. Robert Elliott, Industrial Editor of the San Francisco News, shared with us 
his rich experiences on two assignments covering ‘35,000 Miles of Flight— 
China, Siam and Paris.” Mr. Elliott, one of the eight chosen to organize the San 
Francisco-China flight, covered thousands of miles with the group and interviewed 
rulers, engineers, and officials on the first assignment from which he returned 
last May. The News then sent him to Paris to cover the fabulous spectacle of the 
San Francisco fashion show featured in Paris in October. From that flight he 
returned just the day preceding his appearance on the Pi Lambda Theta program. 
Mr. Elliott’s informative comments on China’s deep-rooted problems; on Siam’s 
reactions in terms of modern developments; on London’s grimness and courage; 
on the brave attempt of Paris to cover up the true picture of misery and want so 
intensified by two seasons of terrible droughts; together with his beautiful techni- 
color films literally brought the remote spots of this one world to our very doors. 

The chapter was indebted to Miss Mabel Stark, Chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee, for bringing Dr. Laurence Sears, Professor of American Philosophy 
at Mills College, for the second treat scheduled during November. Dr. Sears’ 
stirring message to the group in 1946 spearheaded the action which projected the 
welfare work which is proving so satisfying, and he again stirred us to take up the 
challenge of attempting to assist in furthering world peace. He pointed out aptly 
that in this world, with high tensions mounting everywhere and spreading through- 
out the land, absolutely nothing matters, right now, except to stop World War III 
and that the approach to education as it faces world affairs involves two pertinent 
considerations—one from the standpoint of this urgent immediate necessity, 
the other from the standpoint of the eternal—the long view. Each sensed that 
there is much to do, and that it must be done. 
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It was a privilege to have with us Dr. Bernice Baxter, who returned from 
attendance at the International Assembly of Women in Paris, where she repre- 
sented our Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, the Association of Childhood Education, 
and the Camp Fire Girls. Dr. Baxter pointed out how determined the French 
women were to organize women’s interest in the extension of peace and how eagerly 
they were “seeking constructive ideas on how to create an atmosphere of under- 
standing and good-will between peoples so that war may become a psychological 
impossibility.” 

ALPHA MU CHAPTER 

The first news letter of the chapter is high on the list of accomplishments of 
the chapter for the year. 

Fellowship with co-workers in education included: tea in July for women in 
the College of Education during the summer session; breakfast for field members 
and guests at New Mexico Education Association convention in October; open 
house for junior and senior women in education in November; joint meeting with 
Delta Kappa Gamma in January; and an open meeting on educational psychiatry 
in April. 

In September a Sandwich meeting was held. The meeting time (5:30-7:00 P.M.) 
was sandwiched between afternoon and evening activities. Sandwiches and a drink 
were served. 

Stimulating speakers from outside the chapter included Mrs. Frederick Wil- 
liams of the Albuquerque Indian School on “Teaching in Two Hemispheres”’; 
Mrs. Louise Dean Miller of the Albuquerque Tribune on “How You Look to 
Others”; Dr. John Meyers on “Psychiatry and Current Educational Practices’; 
and Dean S. P. Nanninga, College of Education, University of New Mexico, on 
“The Place of Pi Lambda Theta in the World of Today.” 

A special project in recruitment and selection of teachers, particularly in the 
elementary levels, will be carried out in connection with English activities in the 
Albuquerque City Schools during the 1948-1949 school year. Approval has been 
given the project by Superintendent Milne and Dean Nanninga. 


OMICRON CHAPTER 

The program committee for the Omicron Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at the 
University of Nebraska planned originally to give its members of 1947-1948 
actual experience working in activities with pupils and community members which 
they, as teachers, would encounter outside the classroom. These relationships are 
not frequently stressed in the average education class. However, it was discovered 
that first-hand experience in such activities was not feasible in Lincoln, so a 
substitute program was devised. Speakers who were experts in their fields were 
called in to lead discussions on the following phases of this subject: parent-teacher 
relationships, pupil-teacher relationships in recreation, teacher-community rela- 
tionships, and finally, teacher-pupil relationships in dramatics and speech activities. 
Members responded to the program with a great deal of interest. 


ALPHA BETA CHAPTER 
The March twentieth meeting of Alpha Beta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at 
the University of Wisconsin served to carry out the chapter’s international service 
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project for foreign relief. Mr. and Mrs. Braathen, members of the Circus Tent 
Group whose hobby is travelling with the circus during vacation, entertained 
the gathering in the reception room of the Union by showing their colored slides 
of the circus. Members gave donations which will be used to sponsor an educational 
project in Germany. 

Doctor Bernice Leary, curriculum consultant of Madison Public Schools and a 
Pi Lambda Thetan, will return to Germany to work on the revision of textbooks. 
A spring tea was given on April tenth at the home of Dorothy Ekern in Shorewood 
Hills, About twenty students were entertained by the chapter. Initiation and a spring 
banquet was held on April twenty seventh at the College Club. Doctor Guy 
Fowlkes of the University was the guest speaker. Mrs. W. M. Nemec, a University 
faculty member, opened her home for the May breakfast and installation of officers 
which took place May sixteenth. 


CHICAGO ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


Research by the chapter on the subject ‘Teacher Selection and Recruitment” has 
won commendation from the national headquarters. 

Illinois chapters of Pi Lambda Theta, together with representatives from Ohio 
and Indiana, were invited to participate May first and second in a regional con- 
ference originated by the Michigan chapters. Kathryn Steinmetz, National vice 
president and member of the Chicago alumnz, was the dinner speaker. The 
next regional conference will be held in Toledo, Ohio, in the spring of 1949. 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMN4 CHAPTER 


At the chapter dinner meeting in October, Mrs. Kate Mueller, Dean of Women, 
Indiana University, spoke on “Problems of Women in Education,” contrasting the 
experiences of men and women. 

“Recent Educational Legislation” was discussed by Mr. Robert Wyatt at the 
February meeting. According to the New York Times, Indiana’s pay increase this 
past year was the largest in the nation. 

At another meeting, Miss Mary Ronk discussed ‘‘Education for Peace,” stressing 
the fact that education provides the only hope for international peace. 

Another stimulating talk was presented by Miss Browning, Director of the 
Division of Social Service..She pointed out that social work and teaching should 
be closer together in their aims. 

Three members of the chapter, Misses Helen Pearson and Frieda Herbst and 
Mrs. Cora Rentscheler, attended the regional conference in Jackson, Michigan, 
May first. 


ETA CHAPTER 


The highlight in Eta Chapter’s activities during last February was a visit from 
Dr. May Seagoe. On February twelfth a dinner was held in her honor at Houston 
Hall, the University of Pennsylvania. At that time Dr. Seagoe met informally 
with the officers of Eta Chapter. Later the same evening a general meeting of all 
members took place. Dr. Seagoe gave an inspiring talk which put new meaning 
into the ideals and work of Pi Lambda Theta. The refreshment table followed the 
theme of Valentine’s Day. 
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On March third, a regular business meeting was held for a final election of 
new members. Each prospective candidate for membership inte Eta Chapter 
must be sponsored by an active member of our organization and must have two 
faculty recommendations. At this meeting there was the nomination of officers 
for the next year. 

An impressive pledging ceremony for forty-four mew members took place 
on April fifth. Mrs. Helen Heydrick was the speaker of the evening. She planned 
her talk around the topic, “Living Together.’” Mrs. Serena Davis presided over 
the meeting. 

A Middle Atlantic Regional Meeting was held in Philadelphia during School- 
men’s Week. Under the chairmanship of Viola Del Castello, eight chapters con- 
vened on Apri! sixteenth and April seventeenth. Mrs. Helen Ross, the president, 
presided over the meetings. The opening session on Friday afternoon took the form 
of a professional meeting. Dr. Barbara Biber spoke on the topic, ‘The roots of 
international understanding.” A dinner for all Pi Lambda Thetans followed. That 
evening the group attended the Schoolmen’s Week Dance Festival. 

Saturday morning, members who had gathered for the Regional Meeting met 
for a Friendship Hour before adjourning to the luncheon at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The closing session was a business meeting on Saturday afternoon. 
Such problems were discussed as the aspects of initiation; how to keep members 
active; scholarship practices; and plans for the next regional meeting. 

The following chapters participated in the Regional Meeting: Delta, University 
of Pittsburgh; Rho, New York University; Chi, Johns Hopkins University; Alpha 
Epsilon, Columbia University; Alpha Theta, George Washington University; 
Alpha Kappa, Pennsylvania State College; Western Pennsylvania Alumnz and 
Eta, University of Pennsylvania, hostess chapter. 

A Mother-Daughter Day is being planned for sometime in May. At that time, 
Eta members will have an opportunity to enlarge their family acquaintanceships. 

May first was the date for initiation and installation of officers. Dr. Rex Craw- 
ford spoke on “Campus International.” A panel discussion followed on the 
subject, “International Campus Students.” Mrs. Rex Crawford introduced the 
guests. 

Eta Chapter closed the activities of the year 1947-48 with a picnic in June 
at the home of Mrs. Jane Kauffman in Jenkintown. 

LAURA MCADAMS 
MINERVA GRIFFIS 





It is not he that enters upon any career, or starts in any race, but he that runs 
well and perseveringly that gains the plaudits of others, or the approval of his 


own conscience. 
Alexander Campbell 











Women IN THE NEWS 


Many women have been or are helping with the new education in Korea and 
Japan. Miss Marguerite Twouhy, a member of the staff of the National Girl Scout 
Organization, left’ New York City in June for a year of work in the Girl Scout 
movement with the girls and adult leaders in Korea. Dr. Ruth Fedder returned in 
July from Japan where she was an adviser in the field of Guidance in secondary 
education. Miss Helen Hosp, a member of the national staff of A.A.U.W., re- 
sponsible for advisory work in higher education, has gone to Japan where she will 
be an adviser in higher education for women. 

A nationally known member of Pi Lambda Theta, Dr. Helen Heffernan, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction, Department of Education of California, 
served from November 1, 1946 to December 12, 1947 as Elementary Schools 
Officer on the Headquarters Staff of General MacArthur in Tokyo. She writes as 
follows about the new education in that country: 


“Activities unprecedented in the history of the world are in progress in Japan. Overwhelming 
military defeat ended forever Japan’s dream of world domination. The Army of Occupation came 
into Japan not in the traditional spirit of the conqueror but rather to free the Japanese people from 
the bondage of militarism and dictatorship. 

“The Potsdam Declaration demanded that the Japanese government remove all obstacles to the 
revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Japanese people. General MacArthur 
in carrying forward this policy has recognized the importance of the reconstruction of the total 
education program. The unmeasured potential for freedom and for individual and social growth in 
every human being has been made the basis for the work of American educators in guiding the 
stupendous task of rebuilding education in Japan. 

“Since 1931 all the schools of Japan had been used as agencies of propaganda for indoctrination 
in the aims of ultranationalism. The militarists recognized the importance of education in instilling 
total subservience of the individual to the State, in spreading belief in the divine mission of Japan 
in Asia and in the world, and in increasing admiration of and proficiency in the military arts. 

“Every subject was presented from a nationalistic point of view. The textbooks represented the 
white race as oppressors. From their earliest school experiences children were given an exaggerated 
impression of Japan’s contribution to the progress of civilization. Teachers were allowed no freedom 
in content or method. They were given specific directions by the Ministry of Education. The schools 
were used as the most important means for conditioning the people to the acceptance of Shintoism. 
Political absolutism was supported by the sanction of religion; Shintoism was the most effective way 
of inculcating submissiveness and unquestioning acceptance of official political views. 

“Into such an atmosphere the ideals and principles of democratic education came with all the 
weight of terrific contrast. The staff of American educators is confronted with the task of guiding 
the Japanese in the most fundamental reorganization of an educational system ever undertaken. 

“All textbooks and courses of study have been rewritten for the education of some nineteen million 
children and youth in the elementary and secondary schools. Institutions for the education of teachers 
have been subjected to complete reconstruction of curriculum and methods. Buildings have been 
rehabilitated. New basic education laws have been passed by the Diet. The decentralization of educa- 
tion has moved ahead as the domination of the Ministry of Education has gradually been lessened. 
New emphasis has been directed toward special education, adult education, parent teacher associations, 
and the development of the community school idea. 

“Are the Japanese disposed to accept democracy? Many Japanese said that they had experienced 
more freedom under the Army of Occupation than they had ever known before World War II. 
Everywhere Japanese leaders urged that the Americans remain in Japan to help build a stable economy, 
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the democratic government envisioned by the new Constitution, and a sound educational program 
designed to produce effective democratic citizens.” 


Miss Mabel Studebaker, a teacher in Erie, Pennsylvania, was elected president of 
the National Education Association last July. Almost immediately she left the United 
States for London where she served as the chief delegate to the second Delegate 
Assembly of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. The five prin- 
cipal topics considered were international language, teaching of current affairs, 
health education, extension of literacy, and the interchange of pupils and teachers. 
There was discussion also on a program of strengthening educational organizations 
within the separate countries. The conference, attended by representatives of 
private teachers’ organizations from twenty countries was presided over by the 
president of the World Conference, Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Miss Florence Tracy, a member of Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, 
will be one of the one hundred American teachers from twenty-seven states who 
will participate in the 1948-49 exchange program with British teachers. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs, written by Dr. Paul E. Smith, Assistant Director, Division 
of International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, point out the 
great values to be gained from this interchange of American and British teachers: 


“The following statement from the preamble of the UNESCO constitution has special significance 
to the international exchange of teachers: ‘Ignorance of each other's ways and lives has been a 
common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the 
peoples of the world through which their differences have all too often broken into war.’ The 
exchange of teachers among the schools of various nations constitutes an important factor in the elimi- 
nation of such ignorance and promotes the development of international understanding necessary for 
building universal peace. 

“In recent years, the international exchange of persons has received a great impetus, and especially 
is this true because of two recent significant Congressional actions. Two important Acts, the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt Laws, will further the exchange programs and constitute great aids in this phase 
of international education. 

“In November, 1945, the United States Department of State was requested by Great Britain to 
assist in organizing an exchange of teachers. The proposal was made that teachers in all types of 
schools in both countries would exchange posts for a year. In Great Britain a committee was set up 
to announce the programs and work out the details. Slightly later a similar committee was organized 
in the United States, and the first program sincé World War II for the interchange of teachers was 
launched. 

“The essential point for this interchange is at once its simplicity of operation and the cooperation 
of teachers and school administrators in both countries. Each exchange teacher is granted a year’s leave 
of absence with pay from his own school system, and each individual is responsible for his own 
travel expenses. Since the opening and closing school dates in both countries roughly coincide, since 
the school systems in the two countries are somewhat similar, and because of a common language, 
the interchanges have caused no undue educational difficulties. For the most part, the exchanges have 
been in identical fields and at approximately the same educational levels. To simplify the administra- 
tive burden in handling this program, the American teachers were selected from school systems in 
cities numbering between 10,000-20,000 in population. 

“During the first two years of the operation of this program 200 teachers from 36 states have 
taken teaching assignments in the schools of England, Scotland, North Ireland, and Wales. Ap- 
proximately two-fifths of the teachers on this program taught in elementary schools of Great Britain, 
with most of the balance in the secondary schools, together with an occasional exchange being 
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arranged between such special schools as hospital schools and schools for deaf and dumb children. 
Because of the problem of securing housing for families and the substantial expense involved, almost 
all exchanges were arranged for single women teachers. 

“What are the outcomes of this program? How do the American teachers fit into the British 
schools? How do the British teachers get along in American schools? In the village of Treorchy, 
Wales, an American teacher from Highland Park, Michigan, brought color and zest into the little 
community made famous in Llewellyn’s How Green is My Valley. She lived in a miner's cottage, 
helped organize a Parent-Teacher Association, and became an integral part of the school and that 
community. 

“Another teacher taught French in a girls’ grammar school. She met her class daily after the 
geography lesson, so that frequently she was questioned about American geographical features. One 
day the geography teacher reported that the Mississippi River ‘meandered.’ When they reached 
the American teacher’s French class, one of the girls asked somewhat quizzically, ‘Does the Missis- 
sippi really meander?” 

“The American teachers also interpret American life, culture, and character and are serving 
effectively to counteract the Hollywood version of American life. These teachers are veritable outposts 
of their local Chambers of Commerce, having gathered from their students and teachers at home, 
innumerable maps, posters, photographs, books, and other materials which they distribute freely 
to their British students. A teacher recently sent me a list of the essential items for an American 
teacher, which included the following: a good American history, a pamphlet on local government, a 
copy of a state school law, a single salary schedule for teachers, sample intelligence tests, report cards, 
illiteracy facts, stories of famous Americans, and an official weather chart. 

“The British teachers in American schools have served just as effectively as unofficial ambassadors 
in their respective communities. The local teachers association of a Middle West city generously 
contributed from its funds to send their British exchange teacher to the Atlantic City meetings of 
school administrators. The British teachers have appeared before American audiences, including 
teachers and Parent-Teacher Associations and civic organizations of such well-known groups as the 
American Association of University Women and Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. A high 
school teacher in a California school system had so wound her way into the hearts of her students 
that at Christmas they presented her with twenty new five dollar bills. 

“This brief article covers only partially the outcomes and ramifications of our teacher exchanges. 
In addition to the educational advantages of these programs, there are intangibles which come to the 
individual. The teacher who was told when she started to return the house key to the family with 
whom she lived, ‘No, that is your key and remember that this is your home,’ is unlikely ever to forget 
the hospitality of her British hosts. The more accurate knowledge, the thorough understanding, the 
love and respect for other peoples are the positive and magnificent results leading to a better world, 
through bringing teachers here and sending our teachers abroad.” 


Dr. Elizabeth Winklemann, Dr. Gertrude Detsch, and Dr. Johanna Lederer, 
all from Germany, are the three women in a group of nine German and Austrian 
educators, the first to come from the occupied countries. A committee of American 
educators selected these scholarship winners from hundreds of applicants. All of 
them are associated with the Ministries of Education or leading educational institu- 
tions in their own countries. The purpose is to offer special training as a part of 
the program to revamp the teacher-education systems of their countries. The 
project is sponsored by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and is financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The experience related below was written expressly for the JOURNAL by Miss 
Rafaela Freire, a promising educator in Puerto Rico. Miss Freire is one of more 
than 1200 Puerto Ricans studying in continental colleges and universities of 
the United States. 
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“Have you ever been asked by a well-beloved former teacher to write for a publication in a foreign 
language? (For, after all, English is my second language.) That has happened to me. I have been 
asked to write about my work with the blind in Puerto Rico, work which I have been doing during 
the year I have been away from Columbia University. 

“I work in the Office of the Handicapped, Division of Public Welfare, Department of Health, 
in Puerto Rico. I like my job and I hope from the bottom of my heart that all those who read this 
short article enjoy their work as much as I do. Why do I enjoy it so much? Perhaps because it is 
with the blind. Perhaps because it is helping others. Perhaps because it makes me realize how much 
I have to thank God for. Perhaps because I feel in my visits from home to home that I bring a little 
cheer to the handicapped ones. More often than not, the only reward for such visits is a brightened 
face, a sincere handclasp. I can not say that any one of these reasons is the cause of the pleasure I 
find.in my work, but rather it is because of all of them. 

“Sometimes you go to supervise a home teaching class for the blind. Usually the pupil is an old 
person, whom it has been hard to convince of the value of the program. He, however, has learned at 
last how to do some basketry, knitting, or crocheting (pillizos). Then these articles are sold and 
profit is given to the pupil. 

“I remember Don Bonifacio who was so proud when he received his first sixteen dollars. He 
invested it in repairing the floor and porch of his old house. He found, after so many years of idleness, 
that he could work, help in the expenses of his home, that he was again a producing member of his 
clan! 

“It is also very encouraging when in your work of supervision (such as mine is in the elementary 
and junior high school for the blind at the Puerto Rican Institute for Blind Children) you go into a 
room and see a group of seventh grade children eagerly and wholeheartedly listening to the Spanish 
teacher giving a lesson. As you follow the class you forget you are a supervisor and become part of 
the group. You forget because these blind children are enjoying their work so much that they are 
being lifted out of their darkness. 

“Lifted out of darkness, yes; but I do recall one occasion when, after listening to Regreso, a 
poem written by Gautier Benitez, one of our lyrical poets, one of the students remarked, ‘Oh, if I 
could only see the waves of the ocean for just one minute!’ 

“Perhaps from the above short description you can catch a brief glimpse, as through a keyhole, 
of the sort of work I do and the satisfaction I have received in my work with the blind.” 


The following is taken from the Amstralian Women’s News of last April: 


“An Australian koala bear and a kookaburra were new experiences to Helen Keller, distinguished 
blind and deaf American authoress who is at present visiting Australia on a good-will tour. Koala 
Park, Sydney (New South Wales) sanctuary for koalas, has been closed to the public for three years, 
but was opened this week in honor of Miss Keller. Miss Keller said: ‘I’ve never seen such lovely 
creatures.’ She stroked the koala’s soft fur, and through her companion and interpreter, Miss Polly 
Thompson, Miss Keller ‘heard’ the strange laugh of the Australian kookaburra in a nearby tree. 
Using the hand language that they have perfected, Miss Thompson described the bird to Miss Keller 
who remarked: ‘I can feel something happy taking place near me’. Sydney Town Hall was booked 
out for a special concert in Miss Keller's honor, and when she placed a wreath on the War Memorial 
in Martin Place, traffic was blocked by thousands who jammed the streets to see her.” * 


At the third general conference of UNESCO to be held at Beirut, Lebanon, 
October 18 to November 10, the United States delegation will include the 
fcllowing women: Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick, of the New York Times; as 
an alternate, Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, of Michigan; as advisers, Dr. Esther C. 
Brunauer, Assistant Director, UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, 
and Miss Louise Wright, Director, Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 


Dr. Delia Goetz, a specialist in the preparation and exchange of materials in 
the Division of International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, has 
this to say about her experiences in Mexico: 
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"It will be an interesting experience,’ the officer in our Embassy said when he asked if I wanted 
to visit one of the cultural missions in Mexico City. The Director of Cultural Missions was most 
cordial and took me to one of the poorest sections at the outskirts of the city. It gave me an oppor- 
tunity to see how a mission functions which has no building to house it and where the people of 
the community provide place for classes. 

“A carpenter had given the use of his tiny office for mission headquarters and we found the 
mission head, a young ex-pilot of the air force, there cataloging the library. He left his work and 
took us to visit some of the homes in which classes were in session. In a small, dimly lighted room 
a group of housewives were learning to read and write. They had evidently come straight from their 
kitchens, and some of them still had their aprons on. Several of the women held babies on their laps. 
Across the street the family had also given a room for a class, and a young woman doctor was teaching 
a group of young girls how to vaccinate against smallpox and to give typhoid shots. And in a room 
in the next block a lovely looking young girl was teaching a group of women and teenagers to sew 
and do machine embroidery. There were other groups in other houses who were learning to weave, 
to prepare nourishing meals, to care for children, and there were groups of young boys and girls 
playing games under the direction of a sports director. 

“Most of the houses in the community were very small. Perhaps the largest one had four rooms, 
and more of them had but two or three. To give up a room for the use of the mission was a real 
sacrifice. But the pride in the owners’ faces as the Director of Cultural Missions thanked them in 
the name of Mexico for the services showed that it was a sacrifice they were glad to make.” 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, the former congresswoman from Connecticut, 
accepted last spring an important assignment with the office of Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. There she has directed the formulation of programs to develop 
understanding among German women of their responsibility as citizens and has 
instructed individuals and organizations of German women on the part they 
should play in a democratic society. 


Helen Maud Cam, an authority on English constitutional history, has been 
appointed to the first full professorship granted a woman at Harvard University. 
Last spring Miss Cam lectured in History at the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Dr. K. Frances Scott, Associate Professor of Hygiene at Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, is the president of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross has been 
appointed for her fourth term as Director of the United States Mint. She has 
served continuously in this position since her appointment in 1933. Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby was appointed by President Truman as an alternate delegate to the 
United Nations Freedom of Information Conference in Geneva, Switzerland. Miss 
Frieda B. Hennock, New York lawyer, has become the first woman member of 
the Federal Communications Commission. As a member of the commission, she 
will help in the regulation of radio and communications. 


Dr. Clara Menger, a Pi Lambda Thetan from the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter, 
writes the following about one of the brave and tireless workers for the St. Louis 
community: 


“Women of Pi Lambda Theta must concern themselves with the welfare and progress of qualified 
women who assume leadersi:i> on boards of education. Such a person is Bernice Goedde, who in the 
April school election in East St. Louis, Illinois, became the president of the Board of Education of 
School District No. 189. She is qualified for leadership on the school board because she is carefully 
schooled in parliamentary procedure and the democratic methods. She is qualified for leadership in 
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public education because she has faith in public education and has a social conscience resulting from 
years of service in club and public life. 

“Bernice Goedde received her elementary and high school education in the East St. Louis public 
schools. She received her degree of Bachelor of Architecture from the School of Engineering and 
Architecture of Washington University when she was nineteen years old. At twenty-one, she took the 
state examinations in architecture and was the second woman to receive her license to practice in the 
State of Illinois. She received further training in architecture as an exchange student in Italy, where 
she spent several months. She became affiliated with the Goedde Lumber Company shortly after that 
time and has been general manager since 1941. 

“Miss Goedde holds a certificate as millwork estimator from the Millwork Cost Bureau of Chicago 
and during the days of the NRA served as an instructor in the Saint Louis area in the proper methods 
at arriving at the selling prices of millwork under government regulations. She also holds a manage- 
ment certificate from Johns-Manville, the first woman to achieve that honor. 

“She has been active in public and club life in her community and state. From 1943 to 1945, 
she served as the only woman member of the Illinois Post-War Planning Commission. She at present 
is serving her second term as a member of the East St. Louis Zoning Commission. 

“She has been active in the work of the Chamber of Commerce over a period of many years, 
serving on many committees. One of her prized possessions is a letter from the Chamber of Commerce 
asking her to serve on the Flying Squadron Committee as ‘one of the twenty-five outstanding young 
men of East St. Louis.’ She is at present a member of the Education Committee of the Chamber. 

“She is a member of many clubs and organizations, most important of which are her activities 
with the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, locally and at the state and national levels. She 
is also a member of the Southern Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects; Alpha 
Alpha Gamma, honorary fraternity of women in architecture; American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Illinois Association of School Boards; American Association of University Women; 
Altrusa Club; YWCA; and the Cahokia Lumbermen’s Club. 

“Since her election, there has been much whispering going on about her! ‘She is working too 
hard.’ ‘She is scolding the citizens of this community.’ (The result of a radio program in which 
she made her report to the citizens of the community on the difficulties that were being encountered 
by the newly elected board members.) ‘She is trying to move too fast.’ These are easily recognized 
as techniques of discrediting a leader through exaggerated emphasis on personality and through the 
development of an aura of emotionality which reflects itself in intense criticism of the new as against 
the old practices. 

“Professional people must be aware of these techniques; women, too, must be aware of them; 
but above all professional women must stand firm in their support of qualified women to assume 
responsibility for community leadership. To this type of leader, professional women in education, 
as found in the membership of Pi Lambda Theta, must lend a supporting hand.” 


Dr. Bernice Baxter, Administrative assistant of Oakland Public Schools, Oak- 
land, California, and member of Northern California Alumnz Chapter, has been 
in Washington, D.C., working on a new endeavor, directing the preliminary 
planning for the 1950 White House Conference for Children and Youth. 

BEULAH C, VAN WAGENEN 





The first and best victory is to conquer self; to be conquered by self is, of 
all things, the most shameful and vile. 
Plato 
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HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


Helen K. Mackintosh is an Iowan by birth and is still a field member of Theta 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at the State University of Iowa, the institution from 
which she received A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. She has had a varied experi- 
ence as a teacher in the Laboratory School, State University of Iowa; as Assistant 
Professor of Elementary Education, University of Pittsburgh; Supervisor of Later 
Elementary Grades in Grand Rapids, Michigan; and as Associate Professor, De- 
partment of English, School of Education, Miami University. She is now a specialist 
in elementary education in the U. S. Office of Education. 

Miss Mackintosh has spent summer sessions as a lecturer in elementary edu- 
cation at the Universities of Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, Maine, Syracuse, George 
Washington, and Howard. She has written many articles and bulletins in connec- 
tion with her present assignment and has a variety of professional interests. At 
the present time she is a member of the Curriculum Commission on the National 
Council of Teachers of English. She spent the months of April and May 1947 
in Austria on loan to the War Department as a consultant to the Education 
Division of American Military Government in Vienna. 


SAMUEL RALPH LAYCOCK 


Samuel Ralph Laycock was born in 1891 at Marmora, Ontario, Canada. He 
received his B.A. degree in 1911 from the University of Toronto, with the 
Prince of Wales Gold Medal for Highest in General Proficiency; his M.A. degree 
from the University of Alberta in 1916; his M.Ed. from the University of Alberta 
in 1923; and hic Ph.D. from the University of London, England, in 1927. He 
has had many years of teaching experience and is now the Dean of the College 
of Education, University of Saskatchewan. 

Dr. Laycock served for fifteen months in France with the Royal Canadian 
Signals during the first World War. His other positions have included the follow- 
ing: Director, Division of. Education and Mental Health, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1929-1934 and 1943-1946; Member Royal Commissions on 
Mental Hygiene, Province of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930; Chairman Royal Com- 
mission on Penal Reform, Province of Saskatchewan, 1946; National President, 
the Canadian Federation of Home and School, 1945-1947; Member the Canadian 
Youth Commission, 1943-1947. Dr. Laycock is a Fellow in the British Psycho- 
logical Society and also the Society for Research in Child Development. He has 
written many books and articles, is a regular broadcaster on the national network 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and is widely known as a public 
speaker. 


CHRISTINA M. MALCOLM 


Christina M. Malcolm, a teacher of English at Port Chester High School, 
Port Chester, New York, was born at Marcellus, a small village in central New 
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York. She attended the public schools there. She received her A.B. from nearby 
Syracuse University and her master’s degree from the School of Education at New 
York University. She spent one year in France, taking courses at l'Université de 
Toulouse and |’Université de Lyon. She is fond of travel and has spent one 
summer in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and two summers in Mexico. 

In 1946-1947, she says, she enjoyed one of the happiest years of her teaching 
career as an exchange teacher in Barnsley, Yorkshire, England. She is a member 
of the Women’s University Club and the English-Speaking Union of New York 


City. 
AMIR BOKTOR 


Dr. Amir Boktor was born in Assint, the capital of Upper Egypt, where he 
received his early education. During his work at the Government College of Law 
in Cairo, criminal law drew his interest to the study of psychology and then to 
education. This led to his entering Columbia University, New York City, where 
he received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

For fifteen years Dr. Boktor has been Director of the Faculty of Education at 
the American University in Cairo and Editor of the Journal of Modern Education, 
an Arabic quarterly. He has traveled widely, visiting schools in many countries 
of the world. He has made five trips to America. In 1946-47, he was an exchange 
professor at the University of Illinois, where he taught psychology. 

In collaboration with Dr. R. Mathews of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
made a survey of the social, economic, and educational status of countries of the 
Middle East at the request of the American Council of Education. A volume con- 
taining their report will soon be released at Washington, D.C. Dr. Boktor is the 
author of several books in Arabic, one in English, School and Society in the Valley 
of the Nile, besides many articles in Egyptian periodicals. 


EYO ITA 


Eyo Ita was born and educated in Calabar, Nigeria, Africa. After his Normal 
College training there, he became headmaster in two Baptist colleges and engaged 
in other teaching positions elsewhere. 

Later, Mr. Ita earned two degrees from Columbia University in education and 
philosophy. In 1933, he received a degree from London University in sociology 
and philosophy. That same year, he travelled in France before returning to Africa, 
where he has since remained, continuing his religious and educationai activities. 

In his busy life, Mr. Ita finds time to be profoundly interested in African 
freedom and has written extensively for various papers and journals on the sub- 
ject. At present, he is concentrating on the People’s Institute in Calabar, an or- 
ganization which he founded in 1933. 


ELIZABETH CURRIE 


Elizabeth Currie did her undergraduate work at Oregon State College and 
calls Camas, Washington, her home. 

For three years she taught in a boarding school for Mexican girls in Los An- 
geles under the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church. In 1932, 
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after a year of special study at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at San An- 
selmo, California, she went to India. 

During the past sixteen years under the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, she has been engaged in rural evangelistic 
work, chiefly adult education, and in the work of four different schools. One of 
these schools was the M. E. Pratt Girls’ Middle School in Ambala City where she 
was the principal. At present, she is Principal of the Girls’ High School section 
of the United Christian Schools at Jullundur City. 

It was during her first furlough in 1938-39 that she completed her Master of 
Arts degree at the University of Washington. 


RUSSELL L. WISE 


Russell L. Wise is in charge of the Teacher Training Section connected with 
the Education and Cultural Relations Division, Office of Military Government for 
Bavaria. 

In his thirty-two years of teaching as a classroom teacher, a high school principal, 
a head of a department, a director of research, a director of a school for the blind, 
a member of the staff of teacher training colleges, Mr. Wise has had the gamut 
of experience in educational work in the states of Missouri, Illinois, and Kansas. 


EDUARD SPRANGER 


Dr. Eduard Spranger has been professor of philosophy at the University of 
Tubingen for the last few years. Previously, he had been professor of philosophy 
at the University of Leipzig and for twenty-five years at the University of Berlin. 

In July, 1944, he was arrested by the Gestapo and imprisoned for ten weeks. 
Immediately after the Russians conquered Berlin, he became Chancellor of the 
University of Berlin. Instead of obtaining the greatly longed-for assistance from 
the Western powers, he was arrested and imprisoned for one week by the Ameri- 
cans. 

Wer Ist’s, the German Who’s Who, gives an impressive list of scholarly books 
and articles published by Professor Spranger in the field of philosophy, psychology, 
and pedagogy. He was also co-editor of the magazine Erziehung. He is a member 
or an honorary member of many organizations, including the Prussian Academy 
of Science, the Hungarian Education Association, and the Saxon Academy of 
Science. Several years before the war, he was the educational representative for his 
government in Japan. 


MINERVA GRIFFIS 

Minerva Griffis, a native South Dakotan, completed two years of college at Spear- 
fish Normal School and taught in rural schools before transferring to Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, where she was granted an A.B. degree in junior 
high school education in 1934. She continued teaching in Nebraska and Colorado 
and received her M.A. degree from Colorado State Teachers College in 1939. She 
has studied at the University of Denver, University of Oregon, and University of 
Minnesota. 

Since 1942, she has been in Eugene (Oregon) Public Schools in junior high 
school and as dean of girls in high school. During the past year she taught in the 
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Seattle Public Schools as an exchange teacher and is now again teaching social living 
in junior high in Eugene. 

Miss Griffis was a charter member of Alpha Omicron Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
at Colorado State Teachers College and has since affiliated with Kappa at University 
of Oregon and Washington Alumna, as her work has been in their areas. 

She is an active member of AAUW and of Oregon Education Association. 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 


Beulah Clark Van Wagenen is Executive Officer of Student Life and Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. She received her A.B. degree 
from Muskingum College in 1924; her M.A. from Ohio State University in 1925; 
and her Ph.D. from Columbia University in the field of administration and student 
personnel in 1929. 

She has held important teaching and administrative positions at New Jersey 
College for Women, Muskingum College, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
Hampton Institute. For a number of years she has had lay and professional 
experiences with the Y.W.C.A. and Girl Scouts. During the past Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer Session, she served as social director and Professor of Education. 

It has been Mrs. Van Wagenen’s good fortune to travel extensively, either for 
pleasure or in the further pursuit of her professional and cultural interests, in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, the British Isles, and Europe. 

Dr. Van Wagenen has had a long and varied experience in Pi Lambda Theta. 
She became a member of Nu chapter at Ohio State University in 1925 and later 
became its president. Some years later she served as president of the New York 
Alumne chapter. In 1935, she was elected Second Vice-President of the national 
organization, and, in 1935, she became national president, in which capacity she 
served for four years. At present she is a member of Alpha Epsilon chapter. 


—— 
- 


ON TEACHING 

Then said a teacher, Speak to us of Teaching. 

And he said: 

No man can reveal to you aught but that which already lies half asleep in 
the dawning of your knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of the temple, among his followers, 
gives not of his wisdom but rather of his faith and his lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter the house of his wisdom, but 
rather leads you to the threshold of your own mind. 

The astronomer may speak to you of his understanding of space, but he cannot 
give you his understanding. 

The musician may sing to you of the rhythm which is in all space, but he 
cannot give you the ear which arrests the rhythm nor the voice that echoes it. 

And he who is versed in the science of numbers can tell of the regions of 
weight and measure, but he cannot conduct you thither. 

For the vision of one man lends not its wings to another man. 

And even as each one of you stands alone in God’s knowledge, so must each 
one of you be alone in his knowledge God and in his understanding of the earth. 

“The Prophet’’—Kahlil Gibran 
Alfred A. Knopf, publisher 
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School teacher: “Johnny, what is the difference between perseverance and 


obstinancy ?” 


Johnny: “One is a strong will and the other is a strong won't.” 





